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A JURY TRIAL OF PSYCHOANALYSIS * 


BY DR. FRANZ ALEXANDER 


Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


Tue VERDICT 


yurY of experimental psychologists has held trial over psy- 
A choanalysis. The verdict has been returned: the majority 
has acquitted the defendant. The different members of this 
majority had different reasons for acquittal, just as those few who 
voted “ guilty” had different reasons for their opinion. In some 
cases the verdict “not guilty” was more an act of mercy than 
anything else. (Psychoanalysis isa bad boy but very able, and 
there is some hope for his improvement.) 

Most of the testimonies were not mere unemotional, detached, 
intellectual evaluations—which is only natural, since the authors 
were supposed to give their subjective reactions to their own 
experiences with psychoanalysis. The emotions which transpire 
are manifold. One author, for example, clearly expresses his 
resentment because his analysis was a therapeutic failure. That 
this resentment is mixed with some hidden satisfaction over the 
failure is something that even a reader not extremely sensitive 
psychologically cannot overlook. It is as if the author would say, 
“ Because my personal analysis was a failure, I can justly question 
the validity of the whole field.” Another author does not hide 
his grudge very well in admitting certain merits of psychoanalysis; 
still another shows all the manifestations of a desperate struggle to 
be fair in spite of the dictates of his heart. 

Obviously, most of the authors dealt with a topic which for 
them is heavily charged with emotions, yet made strenuous efforts 
to disregard these emotions and be fair both in their praise and : 
condemnation. Considering all the jurors together as a group, - 
we may say that scientific conscience and intellectual integrity 
won a victory over emotional bias. The jurors can be congratu- 
lated, so much the more because the composition of the jury was 


*In the two preceding issues of this JouRNAL a series of ten papers was published in 


2 symposium entitled “ Psychoanalysis as Seen by Analyzed Psychologists.” By invita- 
tion Dr. Alexander here replies to these papers and as a psychoanalyst expresses his 
evaluation of the criticisms advanced by the contributors —-The Editor 
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not a random selection: all the jurors were academic psychologists, 
asked to pass judgment about a younger intruding brother, who 
in a relatively short time—as most of them concede—has con- 
tributed more vital knowledge to the understanding of human 
personality than they themselves."| This younger brother, more- 
over, has not always been tactful, often indeed has behaved pro- 
vocatively, has liked to rub under the nose of his elder brethren 
his greater vitality and efhiciency. Yet they acquitted him. They 
must be congratulated: the greatest conquest is that of one’s own 
self. 

After acquittal there is no need for further defense. Probably 
the editor of this JourNaL, when he asked the author of the pres 
ent article to write the concluding remarks, did not yet foresee 
the outcome of the trial and in all fairness wanted to give the last 
word to psychoanalysis. The writer is satisfied that there is no 
need for him to make a last appeal against a miscarriage of justice. 
He doubts whether, even if it were needed, he would make such 
an appeal, because he has a definite dislike of polemics as a tool 
for the clarification of scientific issues. He has a deep mistrust of 
such pseudo-problems as “Is this or that scientific or not?” He 
has learned from history that, perhaps without any exception, 
new ideas have always been looked upon by contemporaries as 
not scientific.” He is suspicious of the impatient urge to decide 
definitely and at once the value of a novel scientific undertaking, 
inasmuch as he thoroughly believes in the survival of the fittest 
scientific concepts. Instead of presenting an argument, therefore, 
he will try to express what appears to him to be the relation of 
psychology and psychoanalysis. 

Tue AutHor Susmits A PersonaL DocuMENT: 
How Dw He Become a PsycHoaNakyst ? 


The author * was born in the last decade of the past century. 
From earliest childhood on, he was surrounded by the atmosphere 


1 About simultaneously with the symposium in this Journat, Abraham Myerson 


published the results of his Gallup poll on psychoanalysis: The attitude of neurologist: 
psychiatrists and psychologists towards psychoanalysis, Amer. |]. Psychiat., 1939, 96, 
623-641 Undoubtedly, the academic psychologists both in regard to maturity of 


judgment and sophistication made a much superior showing in comparison with Myer- 
son's article. But why all this excitement about psychoanalysis at present? 


2In this respect it is interesting to note that—as Dr. Hektoen has pointed out—still 
in the eighties of the last century in this country there was much prejudice against the 
germ theory and especially against Pasteur’s work. Ludwig Hektoen. Notes on th 
history of bacteriology in Chicago, Bull. med. History, 1937, 5, 3-21 

In the following, with the expression “ author" the writer of this article refers 


always to himself 
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of academic life in a central European metropolis. His father was 
a professor of philosophy and a leading figure in the intellectual 
life of his country. It would be difficult to classify him as a 
follower of any specific school of philosophy—Neo-Kantian would 
possibly be the nearest qualification. In his youth, as a protegé 
of the Minister of Education, who was a Catholic priest and a 
man of great humanistic erudition, he received fellowships for 
the study of philosophy in the leading universities of Europe. 
He was a pupil of Lotze in Gottingen, of Helmholz in Berlin, 
and of the great Hypolyte Taine in Paris. He absorbed con- 
temporary thought with avidity and returned to his home town 
to devote his life to teaching and writing. Having obtained a 
university appointment when still a young man, for over fifty 
years he played an active role as a university teacher. The cul- 
tural ideal of the young generation of that period was embodied 
in men like Humboldt: to acquire an encyclopedic knowledge 
and encompass all the contributions of the great minds of the 
past—a telescopically magnified edition of President Hutchins’ 
ideal student, who has to read but one hundred of the best books. 

In such an atmosphere, the arts and philosophy took the highest 
rank in the hierarchy of human values. Psychology was consid- 
ered a part of philosophy. In almost equal esteem stood history 
and all humanistic sciences. Only after these came the natural 
sciences, with mathematics in the leading position—theoretical 
physics following ahead of experimental physics, and chemistry 
and the medical sciences closing the ranks. Applied physics and 
engineering were not looked upon as belonging to the same 
category at all. All this came to clear expression in the fact that 
among the High Schools the Humanistic-Gymnasia, in contrast 
to the Real-Gymnasia (in which the realistic sciences were taught, 
but no Latin or Greek), were considered of the highest rank. 

In the author’s strongly positive attachment to his father— 
which was that of the greatest admiration, affection and gratitude 
—the only sign of a protest reaction was his choice of the study 
of medicine. This rebellion had started, however, somewhat 
earlier in high school by concentrating on mathematics and 
physics. In retrospect it must be stated that this attitude of protest 
against the humanistic spirit of the father was by no means 
unambivalent. There was a secret admiration for literature and 
arts, a never-abandoned interest in philosophy and history, and 
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a most intensive enjoyment of the study of languages, particularly 
Latin, in which the author became a leader of his class. This 
ardent interest in Latin was not without conflict. Even though 
as an adolescent the author wrote birthday congratulations to his 
father in Latin and later married an Italian girl, he succeeded in 
provoking his Latin teacher with unruly behavior. The result 
was the only lower mark in Latin in the final examination paper, 
which otherwise contained only the highest marks. 

In family council held after the final high-school examinations, 
the father expressed the tentative suggestion that his son might 
take up the study of archaeology and the classical languages. 
Obviously he had Schlieman’s figure before his eyes and casually 
even mentioned this great excavator as an example. The author 
decided differently, expressing his scorn for those people who are 
interested only in such questions as what kind of chamber pots 
the ancient Egyptians used. 

In this frame of mind he entered Medical School. In his third 
year he became a research worker in a physiological laboratory 
and thoroughly acquainted with the spirit, with all the merits 


and the vices of modern experimental laboratory work. He 
acquired all that highly useful critical attitude which is indispen 


sable for any scientific approach, the greatest contribution of 
the laboratory to the improvement of human thinking. At the 
same time he became fully aware of the sterility of spirit which 
commonly pervaded laboratory research. Here, where the instru 
ment was the ruler, every research was subordinated to existing 
and fashionable methods. A loss of perspective, a dissecting and 
hopelessly petty attitude toward the great puzzles of the world 
were the result. 

The author bravely clenched his teeth and remained consistent. 
Doubts and hesitations became louder. Maybe father was right 
and this was a blind alley. In the evenings when, after exhausting 
laboratory work, he sat in his father’s library, the author felt that 
the busts of Aristotle, Spinoza, and Voltaire were scornfully look- 
ing down at him from the tops of the old-fashioned high book- 
cases. He knew that his father was thoroughly disappointed at 
seeing his son become a little compulsive laboratory worker, 
concerned in the decimals of oxygen consumption and_ blood 
acidity, forgetful of the essential problems of man, the broad 
perspectives, and the creations of the great geniuses in which 
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man comes nearest to God. Although he never openly expressed 
any doubts, the author felt that he would not end his career in 
the laboratory. How and from what quarter the escape would 
come he did not yet dream in those days, 

A new reenforcement for the experimental orientation came 
through a new member of the family, a brother-in-law, who at 
that time married one of the author’s sisters. This man was an 
experimental psychologist, strongly tending towards physiology, 
a pupil of the nestor of this field, G. E. Muller in Gottingen. 
Géza Révész was an original thinker and at the same time a 
thoroughly able experimentalist. The author’s father and brother- 
inlaw openly had a high respect for each other. Underneath, 
however, there was a seldom openly-expressed admixture of 
mutual reservation. Father believed that psychology should 
remain a branch of philosophy; although he accepted experiment 
as an auxiliary method, he had little interest in the problems of 
measurement. All this he considered peripheral and unimpor- 
tant. Speaking of experimental psychology, he often made such 
comparisons as counting the number of hairs in the tail of a 
horse in contrast to learning something about the whole construc- 
tion of a horse. The author himself was undecided. Secretly he 
felt that there was some truth in his father’s opinion; yet at the 
same time he also knew that experiment was a powerful tool in 
the hands of a real thinker. 

For a while the experimental attitude won out. A semester in 
Gottingen spent as a pupil of the great physiologist Max Verworn, 
who was also a philosopher (the founder of conditionalism), 
seemed to give a final decision to this internal battle. At the 
same time Révész also was in Gottingen, where he made his 
ingenious experiments on the learning process in chickens. The 
author spent many a day in the company of Révész and his 
ingenious friend, David Katz (later to make the important studies 
on hunger), these two star pupils of Muller, who himself at that 
time already showed definite signs of senescence. He also sought 
the company of a group of young mathematicians and physicists, 
the pupils of the famous mathematicians Professors Hilbert and 
Klein. 

After dinner this group of young Privatdocents and advanced 
students gathered in the National Café, where, during these long 
evening hours, the author became initiated into the elements of 
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thermodynamics. The round marble tables of the coffee house 
became black from differential equations. The author was thus 
exposed to the impact of the traditions of Gottingen, this strong. 
hold of the natural sciences, the city of Gauss and Weber. 

Upon his return to his home town all these influences cul. 
minated in a joint experiment with Géza Révész on the relation 
of brain work to brain metabolism. This investigation and others 
following on the metabolism of the brain led to an invitation as 
laboratory associate of the Neuropsychiatric Institute of the Uni 
versity. Four years’ service at the front in the World War meant 
only an interruption but no diversion from the path of a labora. 
tory career. After the Armistice, the author joined the staff of 
the Neuropsychiatric Hospital and spent much time in the labora 
tory without showing the least interest in the patients’ person 
alities and psychological problems. Blood chemistry was his only 
passion; toward such intangibles as mental symptoms he had 
only a deeply felt contempt. 

The routine work of a psychiatric hospital, however, requires 
some acquaintance with clinical psychiatry. One of the schizo 
phrenic patients entrusted to the author’s care continuously pes- 
tered him by recounting his innumerable vivid dreams. The 
author vaguely remembered that once, years ago, as a medical 
i student he had read Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams. This 
reading was connected with an amusing incident. His father, 

editor of the Journal of Philosophy, one day gave his son, for the 
sake of reviewing it, Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams, a new 
edition which had been sent to the Journal. He gave this book 
to his son with the words, “ This belongs to your field—it is not 
philosophy; read it and write a review of it.” A few days later = * 
the author returned the book to his father, contemptuously saying, 
“This may not be philosophy, but medicine it is certainly not.” 
The book appeared to him crazy. When years later, however, the 
schizophrenic patient insisted upon telling him his dreams, the 
, author remembered Freud’s book. The book was crazy but the 
patient too; maybe, he thought, this crazy book might help him 
to understand the crazy patient. And he undertook the trying 
task of rereading this epoch-making book of Freud’s which 
created more enemies for psychoanalysis than anything else. 

While reading the Interpretation of Dreams, the author became 

repeatedly involved in arguments with a young psychiatrist who 
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was a visting member of the staff and a pupil of Freud’s and 
whom the liberal-minded professor of psychiatry, the superin 
rendent of the Hospital, had given permission to study a few 
schizophrenics with the method of psychoanalysis. The presence 
of an unmodified Oedipus complex could not be denied in the 
case of this schizophrenic patient who related his dreams with 
such a great predilection. The dreams were undisguised expres 
sions of murderous wishes directed against the patient's uncle, 
with whom in his dreams he competed for his mother’s favors. 
The author of this article made his first shamefaced retreat, 
having to admit that his supercilious criticisms such as “ unscien 
tific speculation,” “ mere fantasy,” “ perverted imagination,” were 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated. 

This pupil of Freud was a modest, well-balanced, intelligent 
woman psychiatrist, not argumentative and not particularly eager 
to convince the author. He felt, however—at first vaguely and 
then more and more clearly—that she knew infinitely more about 
the patients than he or anyone else in the hospital and that she 
had a powerful instrument in her hands. Her poised and genuine 
confidence in her approach made a greater impression upon the 
author than her intellectual explanations about psychoanalysis 
which he could only partially understand. He began to realize 
that the concentric attacks to which this Freudian was daily 
exposed in the hospital were explosions of the powerless anger 
of a group of conceited ignorants who did not want to admit 
that an outsider knew something which they did not know, that 
she possessed a veritable master-key to the understanding of psy 
chopathological phenomena. While the physicians were arguing 
about the pros and cons of Freud’s teachings, the patients passed 
judgment. To everyone not blinded by emotion it became obvious 
that the patients with whom she dealt simply ignored the rest 
of the staff. Instinctively they felt that here was someone who 
understood their problems and dealt with their real issues. The 
author became more and more aware of the pitiful insignificance 
of all the printed examination sheets, psychological experiments, 
intelligence tests, orientation tests, and the awkward routine of 
history-taking, in comparison with the vital and centrally-aimed 
approach of this Freudian. She had in her hand a psychological 
microscope, while the rest of the staff did not even own a magni- 
fying glass for the study of personality problems. And yet the 
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author was still very far from accepting the principles of psycho. 
analysis, 

A dogged struggle followed to grasp Freud’s writings. At 
that time their style appeared to the author unnecessarily literary 
and tiresome. After he had been submerged for years in the 
mentality of exact sciences, it was equal almost to physical pain 
for him to follow the vague and ambiguous mental excursions 
which seemed to hang in mid-air without any solid foundation, 
And yet they offered unexpected clues. There was a system in 
these writings, an intellectual edifice which reminded him some 
what of the construction of theoretical physics. He remembered 
the long struggle for the understanding of the principles of 
thermodynamics. These he could not refute so easily on the 
basis that he did not grasp them immediately; they were sup- 
ported by the authorities of the past: Carnot and Clausius, Mach 
and Boltzman, Nernst and Planck. Here there was only one 
thing to do—to learn it or leave it. Here it was obvious that lack 
of comprehension was a weakness of the student, and the author 
had to admit to himself that most probably now, again, the 
trouble was with him and not psychoanalysis. He read Freud 
again and again, trying to understand his patients from this new 


point of view. Finally he succeeded in working out the emo 
tional etiology of a case of kleptomania. Some of the local 
Freudians began to welcome him as a prospective convert. And 


then he withdrew again. 

The mentality of a minority group never appealed to him. In 
the conservative atmosphere of his home every rebellion had a 
distasteful connotation. Minorities always believe that they are 
the chosen people, become suspicious, withdrawing, provocative, 
and narrow-minded. The fact that they are rejected gives them 
a feeling of justification in rejecting everything and everyone 
outside. They assume all the negative qualities of their adver- 
saries. Science cannot be well pursued in a sectarian attitude. 
Clinical psychiatry may have been in a blind alley, but there were 
the great accomplishments of modern physiology which could 
not be suddenly ignored, no matter how ingenious and funda- 
mental this new approach appeared to be. 

Finally, it would be futile to deny the importance of another 
factor of great practical significance. To turn to psychoanalysis 
meant to give up every idea of a promising academic career for 
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which the author had prepared himself since his early school years 
and to which he was predestined by his family tradition. He 
might have disappointed his father by selecting medicine instead 
of a humanistic discipline, but at least there had never been any 
question about his devoting himself to teaching and research. 
Ihe practice of psychoanalysis was simply a horror in the eyes of 
the philosopher father, an undignified and morbid interest in the 
morbid. For this admirer of the highest aspirations of man, 
interest in sexual phenomena, not to speak of their pathological 
manifestations, was simply a descent into a spiritual gutter. This 
great Shakespearian student who had devoted a classical volume 
of five hundred pages to the solution of the question of Hamlet's 
hesitation to take revenge on his uncle, did not dream that the 
Freudian psychology had given the clue to that puzzle which had 
resisted the genius of a Schlegel and a Goethe. When the author 
spoke once to his father about Ernest Jones’ essay on Hamlet, and 
mentioned the Oedipus complex, the old man lost his temper. At 
this moment, the author felt that he was witnessing the tragedy 
of the clash between the best of the past with the best of the 
present in human knowledge. Then he understood what 
Galileo’s Eppur si muove meant. Without bitterness or hate 
against the traditional orientation which was his own during all 
his formative years, he began to feel that his intellectual destiny 
was to follow the new pathways. 

He left his home town for Berlin to become a student of the 
Psychoanalytic Institute, which was founded just at that time. 
Indeed, he became the first training candidate of this Institute. 
With this move he gave up academic aspirations and resigned 
himself to what seemed inevitable, that the gap between his and 
his father’s orientation would never be bridged. It was one of 
the happiest moments of his life, therefore, when about seven 
years later the unexpected happened. Spending a few summer 
weeks with his father in a small French town, Barbison, the 
birthplace of modern painting, he finished the manscript of his 
first book and gave it to his father for reading. During a long 
walk under the giant trees of the ancient forest of Fontainbleau, 
his father told him that the manuscript convinced him that 
Freud’s teachings were the beginning of the first real psychology. 
Proudly he added, “ Your philosophical background enabled you 
to express those things more logically and simply.” He also told 
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his son that he never trusted the experimental school and consid 
ered it a blind alley, a rudderless boat, the instrument running 
amuck after it rid itself from the rule of the intellect. Maybe— 
he said—not philosophy, but this new empirical approach, psy 
choanalysis, will bring back to psychology that constructive point 
of view which the great old thinkers had, viewing the totality 
of the person and not only its peripheral fringes. Maybe psycho. 
analysis will enthrone again real understanding in place of 
fumbling—the rule of thought in place of that of the gadget, 

This happened several months before his death. He died in 
sleep. On his night table there lay open the last issue of the 
Psychoanalytic Almanac in which the old philosopher published 
his first and last treatise on psychoanalysis, which he wrote while 
staying in Barbison: a comparison of Freud’s repression theory 
with Spinoza’s view concerning the rule of the intellect over the 
emotions. He was seventy-six years of age when he finally appre 
ciated Freud's contribution. This encyclopedic mind had to over 
come not only the usual emotional resistances but the intellectual 
heritage of two thousand years. In comparison, the traditions of 
experimental psychology appear negligible. Fechner published 
his Elemente der Psychophysik in 1860, only thirty-five years 
before Freud’s and Breuer’s Studies on hysteria appeared. And at 
present there is already a struggle between the older traditional 
orientation in psychoanalysis and a newer point of view. It will 
not be long before the traditional tendency of psychoanalysis for 
isolation and the refutation of the need for experimental valida 
tion of its findings will cede to a demand for greater conceptual 
clarity, for quantitative methods, the introduction of experimental 
procedures, and the coordination of psychoanalytic findings with 
physiology and the social sciences. 


Tue TESTIMONIES 
The reader by now will appreciate that the writer of this article 
went through himself the whole gamut of those emotional issues 
which psychoanalysis is apt to arouse. These issues were a part 
of his own personal experience, and he also witnessed them in all 
their forms in his immediate environment. The testimonies of 
the symposium thus appear to him as well-known tunes of an 
old, somewhat time-worn melody. 
Much of the confusion which this symposium may arouse is 
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clarified by Brown’s arucle. The tenets of anatomy and physi 
ology cannot be refuted by the argument that a surgical operation 
which is based on the knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
failed. Indeed, between the validity of anatomy and surgical 
success there is very little direct relationship, Psychoanalysis is a 
method of therapy and a method of investigation as well as a 
body of theory. As Brown states in his testimony, each of these 
aspects must be evaluated on its own merits. Of course psycho- 
analysis claims to be an etiologically oriented therapy, and as 
such it should be able to account both for its successes and failures. 
This is indeed a complex problem. Reasons for failure are 
numerous, and many of them can be anticipated before the 
treatment is undertaken. 

These professional analyses, analysis of prospective psycho- 
analysts, psychiatrists, psychologists, in which therapy and didaxis 
are intertwined, constitute a chapter in themselves. They are not 
comparable with the analysis, for example, of a violin virtuoso 
who came to the author because he had developed stage fright 
which totally paralyzed him whenever he stepped before the 
audience. He became tense; a cramp developed in his left hand 
which made him unable to perform. For this man to be cured 
was a question of life or death. No wonder he was cured. Com 
pare this case, for example, with that of a middle-aged psychiatrist, 
well entrenched in a University, an exponent, let us say, of the 
conservative Kraepelinian concepts. He feels that he should learn 
something of this new approach, about which some of his pupils 
and associates talk so much. He has the vague feeling that he is 
slipping, that something is going on around him, and that soon 
he will be left behind. At the same time he cannot afford to 
stake his reputation on something unestablished and not yet sanc 
tioned by tradition. This new school, furthermore, has its own 
Pope and hierarchy. Entering their guild, he, the authority, 
becomes an apprentice. It is only natural that deep down in his 
heart he would be glad if he honestly could declare, after having 
had first-hand acquaintance with psychoanalysis, that it is no 
good or has only a very limited significance. Of course, this idea 
never would consciously enter the mind of such an hypothetical 
professor of the highest academic standards, But the temptation 
IS great. 

After all, this is not a field like mathematics; here truth cannot 
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be demonstrated ad oculos. One can look upon the complexities 
of the mind in many different ways. For such a man, even if he 
may suffer from some neurotic symptoms, therapeutic success 
might not be as essential as those more practical questions of 
standing, reputation, and academic career. Therapeutic failure 
may give him a greater emotional satisfaction than would the 
relief of his symptoms. A neurotic symptom is not some appen- 
dix which can be cut off by a knife. It always fulfills a need. 
and it can be thoroughly removed only by a reorientation of the 
total personality. Such a reorientation is a difficult dynamic 
accomplishment, requiring a serious emotional need as a driving 
force behind it. Neurotic symptoms are adaptive mechanisms; 
and, although often they are quite painful, giving them up neces- 
sitates new and difhcult adaptation. An ambitious man in 
academic life in his middle years may develop a depression as a 
reaction to the repressed or very vague feeling that he has wasted 
many years on a false track. Indeed the depression may serve 
him for the replacement of such a painful insight. If, however, 
he can prove to himself that a competitor’s work or that of a 
competitive school is not so good either, this circumstance may 
give him great relief and save him the recognition of his twenty 
years wasted in futility. If he can thoroughly persuade himself, 
he may be able to dispense with his depression, which saved him 
from facing his real situation in life. 

Independently of its final validity, which only the future will 
tell, psychoanalysis is felt subjectively as a great menace by many 
academic scientists who grew up in its condemnation and some- 
times even made their reputation in the repudiation of psycho- 
analysis. There are academic posts in which the fact that the 
applicant was not contaminated by psychoanalysis is considered 
a definite recommendation for being employed. There are uni- 
versity positions in which young psychiatrists consider it wiser to 
hide the fact that they have been psychoanalyzed and where any 
interpretation smacking of psychoanalysis is carefully avoided or 
offered only in disguise. These stark facts cannot be overlooked 
as great handicaps in the so-called didactic analyses. One must 
not forget that the young psychiatrist is even in a better position 
in this respect than the psychologist. By accepting and learning 
psychoanalysis he may lose the hope of an academic career, but 
in exchange he at least has a therapeutic tool with which to earn 
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his living. The psychologist on the staff of a university, on the 
other hand, merely jeopardizes his career and reputation and 
gains nothing. In this field, as everywhere, it holds: primum 
vivere deinde philosophare. 

After these general remarks concerning the difficulties, sai 
veneris, of the analysis of psychologists some details deserve atten- 
tion. Ina rebuttal like that between Boring and Sachs the analyst 
is in a precarious position. He is bound by discretion and by 
consideration of the welfare of his former patient. It is like a 
duel in which the one party can use any weapon; the other is 
not supposed to injure his adversary. In this respect Sachs per- 
formed remarkably: although he never took the Hyppocratic 
oath, he acted in the spirit of it. 

In relation to the gracious remarks of Murray about his per- 
sonal analysis, the author is in a similar position and cannot enter 
into any discussion. Other remarks of Murray, however, are not 
of personal nature and allow some comments. Much that Murray 
does not like about traditional psychoanalytic policies the author 
does not like either. He cites the address of a former president 
of a psychoanalytic organization, delivered upon taking office, in 
order to show the isolationist, sectarian spirit, a trend which the 
writer of this article has combatted ever since he first joined a 
psychoanalytic society. Murray could, however, just as well have 
quoted from another presidential address delivered recently in a 
psychoanalytic meeting. 

All fundamental and new scientific discoveries require an emotional adjust- 
ment to the new knowledge. Before such an adjustment is accomplished the 
new knowledge appears to be a new Weltanschauung challenging the old. Only 
gradually did the emotional reaction to Copernicus’ new cosmology (to which 
Giordano Bruno gave such a magnificent expression in the form of a new 
Weltanschauung) subside and become replaced by a more precise mathematical 
study of the celestial bodies; similarly Darwinism gradually gave place to 
experimental- genetics. In the same way the heroic period of psychoanalysis, in 
which it was said to “disturb the sleep of humanity” belongs to the past. The 
cultural mission of psychoanalysis to force man to face his own nature objec- 
tively has been accomplished. It can now leave the arena of public interest where 
these philosophical issues regarding human nature are fought out and retire to 
the peaceful and unemotional realm of scientific research. 

Yet much of the traditional attitude of psychoanalysis still bears the earmarks 
of our romantic and heroic past. One still encounters especially among older 
analysts the stubborn martyr attitude of the fanatic, the insistence upon the 


specific nature of the psychoanalyst as distinct from all other scientists, an 
antagonistic attitude toward medicine which is a historical remnant of the initial 
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feud between Freud and the Viennese medical group. In fact these antiquated 
ideological attitudes in psychoanalysis can best be understood in the terms of 
Freud's earliest descriptions of a neurotic symptom. Like the neurotic symptoms 
these attitudes also once had a meaning and were natural reactions to previous 
situations. Although at present they are out of place and have litte or no 
relation to the current situation, they still persist as souvenirs of the emotional 
struggles of the past. It is most important that psychoanalysts adjust their 
emotuonal attitudes to the changes which time had wrought in their own environ 


ment. They should lose the defensive attitude of a minority group, the militant 


} 


soldiers of a Weltanschauung attacked by and therefore antagonistic to the 


world. Rather than disseminators of a gospel they must become self-critica 
scientists. ... 

It 1s to be hoped that the expression, “ psychoanalytic movement” will soon 
sound to us as strange as would “opthalmological movement”. In so far as 
psychoanalysis consists of the study of the functioning of the mind, it is a part of 
and a method in general psychology; in so far as it is a therapy it is an integral 
part of the larger body of medicine.* 


This quotation expresses much more adequately the current 
orientation of American psychoanalysts than that older address 
to which Murray refers in his article. 

Why is Murray so partial in selecting his quotation? The 
answer must remain a secret of his former analyst as well as the 
answers to many other interesting questions which this scintil- 
lating article provokes—among them Murray’s foible for Jung. 
It is indeed a puzzling question why one who clamors for more 
clarity and precision in psychoanalytic thought should have so 
much tolerance of Jung’s mysticism. It is not as if much of 
Murray’s complaint about the somewhat diluted superstructure 
of psychoanalytic theory would not hold. Freud was primarily 
a great observer who developed an extremely refined instrument 
for psychological investigation and accumulated a wealth of novel 
observations, It is only natural that his first formulations were 
groping attempts to bring some order into the chaos of the newly 
discovered field of the dynamics of human personality. Impa- 
tience, expressed with biting sarcasm about the shortcomings of 


psychoanalytic theory, seem somewhat emotional and unjustified. 

There is little comment needed about the testimony of Landis. 
Reading his statistical approach to his psychoanalytic experience— 
his statistical table showing how he used his time during his 
analysis—one is reminded of Murray’s vitriolic persiflage on the 
“ modern personologist.” 


He labors over apparatus, devises questionnaires, calculates coefhcients, 
writes lectures based on what other authorities have said, attends committee 


* Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 299-306. 
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neetings, and occasionally supervises an experiment on that non-existent entity, 
Average Man. He makes little use of the techniques that analysts have perfected 
for exposing what occurs behind the stilted laboratory attitudes. 


In another place, Murray writes: 


he wheels turn and psychology is caught up: it takes its place on the assembly 
line. Move on there! This is no place for rumination! Get busy with the 
calculator and hand in your results! Who is not familiar with this treadmill? 
and with the deadening consequences of it? 


Landis is, of course, not the only one who did not obtain a 
comprehensive view of psychoanalysis from his personal analysis. 
Psychoanalysts long ago discovered that the so-called didactic 
analysis is a very incomplete means of learning about psycho- 
analysis. In the course of time, through accumulated experience 
with students, it became evident that the function of the didactic 
analysis is not at all to give an intellectual conception of psycho- 
analysis. It should merely bring about an emotional change; it 
aims at a correction of the so-called emotionally conditioned 
“blind spots.” We consider it today simply a preparatory step 
for further training, calling it, therefore, no longer “ didactic 
analysis ” but “ preparatory analysis.” The training proper begins 
only after this preparatory step has been completed. The only 
consistent and reliable way to form a critical judgment about 
psychoanalysis, about its working hypotheses, its generalizations, 
and also about its weak spots is through the study and therapy 
of patients by the technique of psychoanalysis. Nothing is farther 
from the truth than the assumption that the mere fact that some- 
one undertook a personal analysis makes him an expert to pass a 
valid judgment about this extremely complex field. After nine- 
teen years experience, consisting of seven to nine hours daily of 
analytic treatment, the author feels that his understanding of the 
nature of the analytic procedure still improves from year to year; 
many of its aspects he could clarify for himself only in recent 
years. 

PsycHOLoGy AND PsyCHOANALYSIS 

In spite of all the emotional involvements the opinion transpires 
from most of the testimonies that what psychoanalysis has con- 
tributed to psychology is a central issue. In several of the testi- 
monies the opinion is expressed that experimental psychology has 
used a precise methodology for the study of problems which are 
considered peripheral. Psychoanalysis brings an integrating point 
of view into all these efforts. The author’s own conviction in this 
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question has crystallized itself during long years and may be 
expressed as follows. 


The primary significance of psychoanalysis apart from its thera- 
peutic aspect is that it has developed a method which is adjusted 
to the nature of the field of investigation: the human personality, 
Psychoanalysis, in contrast to earlier methods, has adopted the 
everyday method which everyone uses to understand the mental 
situation of other persons, and, as is the case in every science, has 
further refined and developed the everyday method. Everyone 
has a faculty of understanding another person’s mentality. This 
is a complex faculty. Its chief instrument is a kind of identifica- 
tion with the other person, that is, a putting of one’s self in the 
other person’s mental situation. By observing the movements of 
another, the expression of his face, the tone of his voice, and 
particularly by listening tqaywhat he says, one gets an idea of what 
is going on in his mind. this understanding is derived from the 
fact that the object of observation is a being similar to the 
observer; both are human personalities. If we observe another 
person, we note his external behavior, but we also know from 
our introspective experience what we feel when we behave 
similarly and use the same facial expression, words, and move- 
ments. Because we know our own reaction in a similar situation, 
we understand the other person’s motives. In psychological 
observation the external’ behavior of the observed object is sup- 
plemented by direct or introspective knowledge of one’s own 
person. This situation is possible only because observer and 
observed are similar beings. The similarity between observer and 
observed is what differéntiates psychology from all physical sci- 
ences. The most important means of this understanding is the use 
of the same word symbols by the observer and observed. Finer 
understanding of another person’s motivation without knowing 
his language is fully impossible.» 

In another place, I have summarized the way in which psycho- 
analysis has improved upon the method of verbal communication 
by which ordinarily human beings convey to each other their 
feelings, motives, and ideas, and how it has developed this every- 
day method into a more reliable technique of getting insight into 
another person’s psychological processes.” The essence of the 


5 Alexander, Franz. Psychoanalysis and medicine. The Harvey Lectures Series, 
1931, 27, 88-111. 
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psychoanalytic method consists in the utmost utilization of com- 
munication by speech for the study and understanding of another's 
mental state. 

[Experimental psychology, however, has followed other ways. 
When Fechner introduced the experimental method for the study 
of psychological phenomena, he probably did not foresee the 
momentous historical significance of this step for the future 
development of psychology. No matter how much important 
detailed information may have been obtained by ingenious efforts 
to introduce experiment into the study of psychological phe- 
nomena, and no matter how significant such efforts may prove in 
the future, for a long time they had a retarding influence upon 
the development of psychology as a science of personality. In 
fact, they have made psychologists lose sight of the real scope of 
their held. 

The experimental method has been taken over from the physical 
sciences, where it has developed in steady adaptation to the nature 
of the observed phenomena. The adoption of this method by 
psychology was an extremely artificial procedure. It meant that 
there had to be selected from the complexity of psychological 
phenomena certain isolated functions which lent themselves to 
quantitative experimental approach. The natural course of 
development in every discipline consists in devising methods for 
the solution of pertinent questions. The introduction of the 
experimental method in psychology took place under entirely 
different conditions: here the object of investigation became 
subordinated to the method. One did not look for a suitable 
method for the solution of a pending problem; one started to 
investigate anything which could be approached by the experi- 
mental method, without any, leading ideas, working hypotheses, 
or theoretical assumptions. The result was a chaotic development, 
the accumulation of non-pertinent data, and the loss of sight of 
the objective of psychology: to understand mental activity as 
the functions of highly complex system of forces—the human 
personality. 

It is no wonder that as a reaction to this planless study of 


isolated phenomena, the-principle was formulated that the whglé* 


cannot be understood by the study of its isolated parts (Cafalt). 
But before Gestalt psychology ever existed, Freud had ‘applied this 
theoretical postulate in practice. Where: fF Gestalt psychology did 
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mostly lip service to this principle, Freud turned his interest pot 
to isolated faculties or abstractions like memory, will-power, per. 
ception, apperception, not even to man in general, but subjected 
the individual human being with all his actual hopes, sorrows, 
fears, and desires to a systematic scrutiny. Thus psychoanalysis 
gave back to psychology its original meaning. In common lan. 
guage we call somebody a good psychologist who has a good 
intuitive understanding of another person, or an author whov 
correctly describes his characters and their motivations. Psycho 
analysis made of this intuitive understanding of another person's 
mentality an empirical science. No question, it is a very young 
science, just about to outgrow its childhood diseases. Yet by the 
careful and patient observation of a large number of adults and 
children, psychoanalysis came to the formulation of a tentative 
picture of human personality. 


The fundamentals of this theoretical construct can be consid 


ered as having a high degree of qualitative validity. The recog 
nition of the basic mechanisms of repression, rationalization, 
projection, identification, displacement, the turning of psychic 
tendencies against one’s self, fixation, and regression form the 
solid basis of a new dynamic psychology which offers a novel and 
amazingly consistent causal understanding of human destinies, 
normal and morbid behavior. 

With this dynamic approach Freud substantiated in detail 
Fechner’s theoretically assumed stability principle, according to 
which the total functioning of the mental apparatus is directed 
toward maintaining a consistent level of excitation within the 
organism. According to the opinion of the author, the Fechner 
Freud stability principle represents the most productive concept 
of psychoanalysis. Freud succeeded in describing the totality of 
personality functions (ego functions) as consisting in the reduc- 
tion of internal and external stimulation (biological needs and 
environmental influences) to a constant level. This task the ego 
performs through its integrating functions in adjusting internal 
(biological) needs to the given external conditions. The ego can 
perform this by the help of its double perceptive function: by the 
registration of both internal biological tensions and external 
stimuli coming from the environment through the organs of 
sensory perception. It is most encouraging that physiology quite 
independently came to the same conclusions, as expressed in 
Cannon’s theory of homeostasis. 
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It must be admitted, however, that all this gives only a quali- 
tative picture. Freud postulated apart from this dynamic point 
of view also a quantitative (economic) one. Yet the merely 
clinical approach did not allow a satisfactory quantitative analysis 
of the observed phenomena. 

In this phase of development the method of psychological 
experimentation is likely to assume an entirely diflerent signifi 
cance from that which it has had in the last eighty years. Now 
after psychoanalysis by methodical clinical observations has devel 
oped a preliminary view about the whole structure and function 
of the mental apparatus, those quantitative methods which have 
been highly refined during these many years of more or less 
unguided experimentation can be applied for the validation and 
quantitative exploration of the qualitative relationships and prin 
ciples which psychoanalysis has worked out. Most promising 
beginnings of this type of work are Kurt Lewin’s and Henry 
Murray's experimental investigations. In recent numbers of this 
JouRNAL articles by Mowrer, Frenkel-Brunswik, dnd MeGranahan 
contain stimulating attempts in the same direction, 

A feud between experimental psychology and psychoanalysis 
has no rational, only an emotional, foundation. The author is 
convinced that we are approaching a time which is ripe for the 
systematic introduction of experimental methods in the study of 
personality. Fechner’s attempt was a premature one. Yet the 
more or less unguided experimentation of eighty years was not 
wasted time: during this period the powerful instrument of psy 
chological experiment has been perfected. Now the productive 
concepts which Freud has introduced in this field will be able to 
give the experimental methodology a really constructive use. 
Experimentation without leading concepts is like shooting in the 
dark. Psychoanalytic theory is certainly only a tentative con 
struction, but even in a dim light one is more likely to hit a target 
than in complete darkness. 
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THE EFFECT OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE SITUATION 
UPON JUDGMENT OF EMOTION FROM 
FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 
BY NORMAN L. MUNN 


Vanderbilt University 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Feleky published a set of posed emo- 
tional expressions and urged psychologists to supplement 


them with 
aroused emotional states.” ' Since that time several similar sets 


snapshots of men, women and children in naturally 


have been published and used to investigate judgment of emotion 


from facial expression. To the writer’s knowledge, however, 


nobody has utilized expressions of emotion aroused naturally 


under conditions of everyday life. The need for such expres- 


sions in this field of research has recently been emphasized by 


Woodworth.” He says, “Granted that actors express in their 


faces a variety of emotions to a recognizable degree, it does not 


follow that the faces of everyday folk are spontaneously expres 


sive. There is a strong element of convention in stage expres- 


sions, as there is a strong element of control and suppression in 
the facial behavior of the ordinary adult. It would be worth 


while to photograph the spontaneous expressions of children and 


adults, while undergoing emotion, and to check such photographs 


as the poses have been checked, by submitting them to the judg 


ment of unprejudiced observers.” There is in this statement a 


suggestion that naturally aroused expressions might be less readily 


recognized than are those posed by an actor or actress. 
The closest approximation to naturally aroused emotional 
expressions yet used in research are those photographed in the 


laboratory by Landis* and Dunlap.° Such expressions might 


also be inadequate as a basis for interpretation of emotion in that 


LA. M. Feleks The expression of the emotions. Psychol. Rev., 1914, 21, 33-4! 

At th Tenth International Congress of Psychology in 1932 H. S. Langfeld 
presented a paper entitled, “ The situational factor in judgment of facial expression 
This paper has not been published, even in abstract form. Dr. Langfeld, however 


kindly allowed the writer to read his manuscript. The study was quite similar to t 
present one in aim and technique, but all expressions were of athletes in action 
R. S. Woodworth. Experimental psychology. New York: Holt, 1938, p. 252 
'C. Landis. The interpretation of facial expression in emotion. J. gen. Psychol 


1929, 2, 59 
K. Dunlap. The rdle of eve-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of t 
emotions. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1927, 2, 199-233. 
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the situations which arouse them are mild as compared with 
those of everyday life. The subject, furthermore, may be self- 
conscious, and hence not so spontaneously expressive as under 
more natural circumstances. 

When he submitted his photographs to 42 students of psy- 
chology, Landis found that interpretations were no more often 
correct than would be expected by chance. He concluded, 
therefore, that “it is practically impossible to name accurately 
the ‘emotion’ being experienced by a subject when one has only 
a photograph of the face on which to base the judgment.” 

The results of studies with posed photographs, articulated 
models of the face, and unposed expressions aroused in the labora- 
tory, have often led to the conclusion that a knowledge of the 
precipitating circumstances is essential to accurate judgment of 
emotion.” In support of this view, Sherman’s results are often 
quoted. Sherman found that observers who were not aware of 
the stimulating conditions showed much disagreement in char 
acterizing the emotional reactions of young infants." When they 
saw, for example, the facial and general bodily expressions 
elicited by dropping, observers designated the emotion most 
frequently as “anger.” The next most frequent response was 
“hunger.” Other judgments in order of frequency were “ fear,” 
“pain,” “grief,” “consternation,” and “nausea.” When the 
mode of stimulation became apparent, however, practically all 
of the observers agreed that the response was one of “fear.” 
Upon the basis of these results and those of previous investiga 
tions concerning judgment of emotion from facial expression, the 
Shermans came to the following conclusion: * 

Most persons judge the emotional behavior of an individual in terms of the 
tumuli which have produced the reactions. They have learned the names of a 


number of emotions and have learned to evaluate various emotional responses 


n terms of the stimulating conditions which have aroused them. If the situ 


ation confronting an individual is estimated to be one which arouses an aggres 
sive reaction the resulting response is named “anger” but if it is considered 


dangerous to his welfare, the response will be called “fear.” In this way the 


"Good recent reviews of this extensive literature are to be found in the following 


\. F. Jenness, The recognition of facial expressions of emotion, Psychol. Bull., 1932, 


29, 324-350; C. Ruckmick, The psychology of feeling and emotion, New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1936, 232-275; and R. S. Woodworth, Experimental psychology, New 
York: Holt, 1938, 242-256 

*M. Sherman. The differentiation of emotional responses infants. comp 
Psychol., 1927, 7, 265-284 

*M. Sherman and I. C. Sherman. The process of human behavior. New York 
Norton, 1929, p. 145. 
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differentiation of emotions is based upon a knowledge of the character of the 
sumulating circumstances rather than upon differences in overt behavior. 


The present investigation, while following Woodworth’s sug- 
gestion concerning use of naturally aroused expressions of 
emotion, is somewhat comparable to Sherman’s. It utilizes, 
however, adult instead of infant expressions. The primary aim 
was to ascertain the influence of a knowledge of the situation 
upon judgment of emotion from facial expression. Since the 
situation could not be presented without involving posture also, 
our results must be considered in terms of both factors. 


The difficulty of obtaining spontaneous expressions under 
known conditions of emotion has been pointed out by Woodworth 
in the reference cited. Ideal material would comprise “ candid- 
camera” photographs of the same person in a variety of normal 


emotion-provoking situations, together with verbal reports con- 
cerning the emotion experienced in each case. To obtain many 
different expressions of the same individual under such conditions 
would be practically impossible. The subject, aware of the 
photographer’s purpose, would be no more naturally expressive 
than are subjects in the laboratory. It seemed worth while, 
therefore, to see what could be accomplished with pictures which 
occasionally appear in such magazines as Life. Some of their 
“ candid-camera ” studies of individuals undergoing emotion are 
good substitutes for the ideal materials described above. 


It is true that the expressions which occur in such periodicals 
are rarely those of the same person undergoing various emotions, 
but rather those of many different persons, from whom, more- 
over, no verbal report is obtainable. However, we shall not 
attempt to say how much more accurately one emotion is judged 
than another, as, for example, anger versus surprise. Such infor- 
mation should be based upon the expressions of anger and sur- 
prise in the same individual. Furthermore, we shall not say 
what emotion is being expressed in each case, but shall confine 
our analysis to interpretations based, initially, upon the face alone 
and then upon additional information such as that provided by 
posture and situation. 


PROCEDURE 
From a large number of obviously unposed emotional expres- 
sions found in back issues of Life and Look, the writer finally 
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JUDGMENT OF 


selected a group of 16, all of which satisfy the following con- 
ditions. The pictures are of persons not generally known; they 
are from relatively old issues (thus observers are not likely to 
remember having seen the face in a given situation at some 
previous time); the face is clearly visible (not obscured in any 
way by hands, clothing, or surroundings); no racial or national 
characteristics which might suggest the conditions of arousal are 
involved, either in the face alone or in the whole picture; and 
each picture provides good material for lantern-slide reproduc- 
tion. The data for two of the expressions are not included in 
this paper because interpretations, all of low frequency, showed 
a wide scatter under both conditions. Each of the remaining 
14 pictures involves relatively little ambiguity when seen as a 
whole.” 

Two sets of lantern slides were made. The slides of one set 
included everything in the original picture. Thus the first slides 
for Expressions 9 and 12 contained all that is shown in Figures 1 
and 2. From the negatives of these slides we made another set 
which contained only an enlargement of the face selected for 
study. For example, the face of the man on the extreme right 
in Figure 1 was enlarged so that it practically filled the slide. 
No legends appeared on the slides of either set, and no informa- 
tion concerning the situation was given by the experimenter. 
Judges were thus entirely dependent upon their own interpre- 
tations. In some instances much of the original situation was 
pictured, whereas in others there was little more than the 


Because copyright restrictions render prohibitive the cost of reproducing all of 
«tures, only two, g and 12, are presented here. These give a good idea of 
type of matenal used. The sources and a brief characterizauon of cach picture 


ollows 


2, No. . Girl running into ocean 
4, No. 23, p. 60. “ Jitterbug” clapping hands to music. 
l 5, No. 10, p. 60. Tennis player attempting to hit ball 


Life, 3, No. 9, p. 81. Woman tagging at third base 
4, No. 22, p. 66. Girl on left in sack race 


6. Life, 2, No. 20, p. go. Girl photographed over transom while dressing 
2, No. 20, p. go. Girl photographed over transom while in bath 
S. Look, 3, No. 8, p. 14. Man with hand stretched toward hostile crowd 


4, No. 12, p. 55. Man on extreme nght holding hand of drowned person 
5, No. 18, p. 5. Football player on extreme left of bench 
6, No. 9, p. 28. College wrestler with head in scissors lock. 
5, No. 18, p. 62. Girl running from “ ghost.” 
2, No. 20, p. 29. Porter (white cap) leading burned man from scene of 
Hindenburg disaster. 
4, No. 18, p. 13. Man who has strike-breaker by the coat collar 
expressions are referred to by these numbers in the following discussions 
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immediate surroundings and posture of the subject. (Compare 
Figures 1 and 2.) 

Two groups of psychology students served as judges. Group [, 
consisting of go subjects, viewed the face alone and one week 
later the entire picture. This group was given no terminology, 
Instructions were to indicate in writing “ what emotion is being 
experienced by this person.” One minute was allowed for the 
interpretation of each expression, both when seen alone and when 
observed in the original setting. A week later, when the whole 
picture was seen, the observers were again asked, “ What emotion 
is being experienced by this person?”’ When more than one 
person appeared in the picture, the experimenter indicated whose 
expression was to be judged. Group I observed both sets of 


slides in the same order. 

Group II, consisting of 65 students from another campus, was 
given a mimeographed form which contained a list of the most 
frequent terms used by the other group. Except where the fre 
quencies were similarly high for more than two terms, the two 
with the highest frequencies were alone included. Suggestions 
concerning the meaning of two terms were given in parentheses 
as indicated below. The purpose of this procedure was to ascer- 
tain whether the range of terms used by Group I to designate 
expressions 8 and 12 would thereby be reduced. The list of 
terms was as follows: fear, sorrow, joy, anger, strain, hate, terror 
(extreme fear), anxiety, horror, disgust, pain, happiness, distress 
(appeal), surprise, determination, disappointment, and worry. 
The accompanying instructions read: “Which of these terms do 
you believe represents the emotion being experienced by the ind: 
vidual whose face will be indicated? You may insert your own 
term if none of these seems appropriate. Use the same term 
again and again if necessary.” Group II saw the second set of 
slides in a rearranged order as soon as the interpretations of the 
first set had been collected. 

No instruction concerning the interpretation of emotional 
expression had been received by either group. Members of both 
groups were requested not to discuss their answers with others. 
They were also asked not to keep a personal copy of their inter- 
pretations. The writer said that he would later return their 
papers and discuss the results. Subjects did not know that they 
were to be shown the same expressions at a later time. 
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Fig. t. Tue Srruation FROM WHICH Expression go W 
that of the man who appears on the extreme ng 


| xpression 1S at (Photo 
vrighted by Sydney Morning Herald.) 
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Fic. 2. Tue Sirvation From wuicn Expression 12 Was Taken 
(Photo copyrighted by Herbert Gehr and Black Star.) 
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RESULTS 

All interpretations of a given expression under each of the 
conditions were listed, and the percentage of observers giving 
each was ascertained. These percentages, to the nearest whole 
number, were used in making the following tabulations. Tables 
do not include interpretations given only once in a group. 
Table 1 represents the data of the experiments with Group I. 
Comparable data for Group II are summarized in Table 2. 

In order to increase the comparability of the data for the two 
groups, all interpretations are summarized under the terms given 
to Group I. These terms, it will be recalled, were those most 
frequently used by members of the first group. In_ several 
instances judges of Group I used interpretations obviously synony- 
mous with those suggested in the list of terms, but which had 
too low a frequency to warrant inclusion in this list. In Table 1 
the percentages for such interpretations are added to those for 
synonymous terms in the list. Thus, under Surprise have been 
included the additional percentages for astonishment, startle, and 
shock. Such a procedure was not necessary for Table 2, since 
only a few scattered interpretations, none synonymous with the 
suggested terms, were given. In each table, the upper figure 
represents the percentage of judges giving the particular inter- 
pretation on the basis of facial expression alone. The lower 
figure, italicized for greater emphasis, indicates the percentages 
for interpretations of the entire picture. 

In terms of the facial expression alone, Group I most frequently 
gave the following interpretations: (1) joy or happiness, (2) joy 
or happiness, (3) determination, (4) pain, (5) sorrow, (6) sur- 
prise, (7) surprise or fear, (8) anxiety, (9) worry or sorrow, 
(10) disappointment, (11) pain, (12) fear, (13) surprise, and 
(14) anger. When members of this group observed the entire 
picture, they gave the following most frequent interpretations: 
(1) joy or happiness, (2) joy or happiness, (3) determination or 
strain, (4) strain or determination, (5) strain or determination, 
(6) surprise, (7) surprise, (8) distress, (g) anxiety or worry, 
(10) disappointment or disgust, (11) pain, (12) fear, (13) horror, 
and (14) anger. 

One will observe that, in every case where the predominant 
interpretation or interpretations were alike in terms of the face 
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332 
alone and the entire picture, the percentages for the latter 
increased. This indicates a higher incidence of agreement for 
interpretations based upon the posture and situation than for 
those based upon the face alone. From Table 1, it will be 
observed that this increased agreement is large in some instances 
(Expressions 3, 6, 11, and 14) and small in others. 

Expressions 4, 5, 7-9, and 13 were interpreted differently after 
the whole picture was observed. Changes were, respectively, 
from pain to strain, sorrow to strain or determination, surprise 
or fear to surprise, anxiety to distress, worry or sorrow to anxiety 
or worry, and surprise to horror. 

If the interpretations summarized in Table 2 are analyzed in a 
similar manner, one will note that they do not differ markedly 
from those of Table 1 despite the fact that Group II was given 
a suggested terminology. Of especial interest, however, is the 
fact that the term ¢error, with great fear in parentheses, led 
Group II to select this term more often than fear was selected by 
Group I. Likewise, when pleading was suggested in connection 
with distress, Expression 8 was judged to be distress with a much 
higher frequency than when no terms were given. 

Clearly apparent in both sets of data is marked ability of 
observers to discern the affective tone of a given expression in 
terms of the face alone. The expressions judged by the majority 
to be joy or happiness were interpreted by no observers as repre 
senting emotions which might be classified as unpleasant. In 
terms of face alone, there was no instance of an expression pre- 
dominantly judged as among unpleasant emotions being inter 
preted as joy or happiness. 

In their researches, Kanner’® and Kline and Johannsen" 
regarded all interpretations as correct when they were synony- 
mous, or approximately so, with those adopted as_ correct. 
Woodworth also utilized this procedure in his analysis of Feleky’s 
data. Of the terms used to represent our expressions and situ 
ations, the following are sufficiently alike to be regarded as a 
group: joy and happiness; strain and determination; distress, 
anxiety, and worry; disappointment and disgust; terror, fear, and 


horror; and anger and hate. Empirical justification for such a 


10... Kanner. Judging emotions from facial expressions. Psychol. Monogr., 1931, 


No 3 
11]. W. Kline and D. E. Johannsen. Comparative rdle of the face and of the face 


body-hands as aids in idenufying emotions. This JourRNAL, 1935, 29, 415-426. 
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grouping of terms comes from observation of the fact that the 
percentages in Tables 1 and 2 are often divided between the terms 
In Table 3, therefore, we have followed the above 


que stion. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES FOR SYNONYMOUS INTERPRI TATIONS 


GROUP 


oO | MOST FREQUENT 
PRESSION | INTERPRETATION 


Joy 
Happiness 


kk 
Happiness 


Strain 

Determination | 42 9! 71 96 
(scatter) 


Strain 

Determination 10 66 
(pain, 21) 


(pain, 22) | 


Strain 


Determination 0 64 | o 
(sorrow, 71) (sorrow, 49) 


Surpr isc 74 Ro 66 92 


Surprise | 49 
(lear, 39) 


Distress 
Anxiety 
Worry 


8 31 63 71 
(scatter) 


Distress 
Anxiety 
Worry 


Disgust 
Disappointment 29 
| | (scatter) 


Pain | 54 


Terror 


12 Fear 96 | O05 94 KS 
| Horror | 

Terror } 

13 Fear | 0 52 5 45 
Horror | (surprise,7 1) (anxiety, 33) 
| | 
| Anger 

14 | Tate 23 95 8 78 
(scatter) (pain, 22) 


we have indi 


Where the interpretation changed after observing the whole picture, 
cated the first interpretation having the highest frequency together with its 


percentage. 
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mentioned procedure to give an additional, and probably more 
meaningful, summary of our findings. This summary is based 
directly upon the results indicated in the preceding tables. 

From the data of Table 3 it is apparent that Groups I and |] 
gave similar interpretations of the expressions. The only notable 
difference is a greater tendency toward use of scattered terms in 
the group without a suggested terminology. This circumstance 
is, of course, to be expected. It accounts for the fact that in 
several instances the percentages for certain interpretations were 
higher for the group with a given terminology. There are, 
however, several expressions for which the interpretations of the 
group with a suggested terminology showed less agreement than 
did those of the group left to use its own terms. 

Comparing judgments based upon facial expression alone with 
those which followed knowledge of posture and situation, we 
observe that some expressions were interpreted with a high 
incidence of agreement under both conditions and by both groups. 
Such expressions are: 1 (joy or happiness), 2 (joy or happiness), 
6 (surprise), 9 (distress, anxiety or worry), and 12 (terror, fear, 
or horror). The percentages for these expressions range from 
57 to g7. Additional expressions which were interpreted with 
about as high an agreement under both conditions by Group II 
but not by Group I are 8 (distress, anxiety, or worry), 10 (disgust 
or disappointment), and 11 (pain). The last-mentioned expres 
sion was judged to be pain by 54 per cent of Group I. Upon 
seeing the situation, however, 85 per cent interpreted it as pain. 
Furthermore, Group II, after seeing the situation and posture for 
Expression 3 (strain or determination) increased its agreement 
by 25 per cent. These are the only instances where an expression 
judged with an agreement of over 50 per cent upon the basis of 
face alone was judged with more than 20 per cent higher agree- 
ment after posture and situation were observed. 

Three expressions were given the same most frequent inter- 
pretation upon the basis of face alone and upon the basis of 
posture and situation, but the percentages upon the basis of facial 
expression were relatively low. Thus 3 (strain or determination) 
received 42 per cent of the judgments of Group I when the face 
alone was seen, but gt per cent when the whole picture was 
observed. A large scattering of terms under the first condition 
accounts for this finding. Group I also gave scattered interpre- 
tations of Expression 8 (distress, anxiety, or worry) when the 
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face alone was observed. In this case there was also a large 
scatter When the situation and posture were seen, the frequency 
for distress, anxiety, and worry amounting to only 31 per cent. 
Expression 10 (disgust or disappointment) initially elicited a 
scattering of terms from Group I. The percentage of agreement 
rose to 63 per cent in terms of the posture and situation. 
Changes in interpretation after the whole picture was observed 
reached high frequencies for Expressions 4, 5, 7, 13, and 14. It 
will be seen that Expression 4 (strain or determination) was, by 
both groups, most often interpreted as pain prior to observation 
of posture and situation. Both groups most frequently desig- 
nated Expression 5 (strain or determination) as sorrow until the 
situation and posture suggested otherwise. Likewise, Expres- 
sion 7 (surprise) received most frequent interpretation as fear 
until the whole picture was shown. Surprise or anxiety were the 
predominant interpretations of Expression 13 until it was later 
observed to be terror, fear, or horror. In the case of Expression 
i4 (anger or hate) there was a scatter for one group and a most 
frequent interpretation as pain for the other. Both groups gave 
high percentages (78 to 95) in favor of anger or hate when they 
saw the posture and situation. 


Discussion 
At the beginning of this paper it was pointed out that 
Woodworth appears to question the accuracy with which spontane 
ous emotional expressions can be judged. In the absence of verbal 
reports from the subjects whose facial expressions were used, our 
only bases for inferences concerning the accuracy with which the 
expressions were interpreted are (1) the incidence of agreement 
among judges and (2) analysis of the situation which precipitated 
the expressions. On either basis, the present results indicate that 
some spontaneous expressions are very accurately interpreted. 
One may ask, “ How does the accuracy with which naturally 
aroused expressions are interpreted compare with that obtained 
iN experiments using posed expressions?” A definitive answer 
to this question cannot be given, since the posed and unposed 
expressions are lacking in comparability with respect to factors 
ther than their naturalness. The same observers, moreover, did 
not judge both types of material. The following comparisons 
are, therefore, merely suggestive. 
Only four of Feleky’s poses (160, 172, 234, and 236) are at all 
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comparable with expressions used in this experiment.” The first 
two, posed for horror, were judged by 60 and 68 per cent of her 
observers as in the fear-terror-horror group. Kanner used 
Expression 160 and found that 65 per cent of his judges desig 
nated it as fear, terror, or horror. It will be recalled that the 
somewhat comparable expression in our set (Expression 12; see 
Figure 2) was judged by over go per cent as in the fear-terror 
horror classification. Feleky has two poses for surprise which 
were interpreted as such by 24 and 30 per cent of her judges, 
When synonymous terms are included, we find that 68 per cent 
of her group gave “correct” interpretations. Our somewhat 
comparable expression (No. 6) was judged to be surprise by 
54 per cent of Group I and 66 per cent of Group II. Inclusion 
of synonymous terms for Group I makes the percentage 74. An 
expression in Kline and Johannsen’s set is likewise approximately 
comparable with our Expression 6. Fifty-three per cent of their 
judges designated the expression as surprise or used terms 
synonymous. These comparisons suggest that unposed expres 
sions may be more accurately judged than are posed ones. At 
least the evidence is in this rather than in the opposite direction. 

Several of the faciai expressions used in the present study 
were interpreted with a high incidence of agreement under all 
conditions. Such data fail to support the view that “it is prac- 
tically impossible to name accurately the ‘emotion’ being experi- 
enced . . . when one has only a photograph of the face on which 
to base the judgment.” 

Sherman’s statement to the effect that a knowledge of the 
precipitating situation is essential to correct interpretation of 
emotion from overt behavior is supported by some of our data 
and not by others. The expressions predominantly designated 
joy or happiness; surprise; distress, anxiety or worry; pain; and 
terror, fear, or horror were judged with high and approximately 
equal agreement in terms of the face alone and in terms of the 
posture and situation. The amount of agreement in two such 
instances was over go per cent. 

On the other hand, some expressions were judged to represent 
one emotion when the face alone was observed, and to represent 
an entirely unrelated one when posture and situation became 


12A.M. Feleky. Feelings and emotions. New York: Pioncer Press, 1922. 
'C. Landis. Op. cit., 69. 
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apparent. For example, Expression 5 was designated sorrow by 
-1 per cent of one group when the facial expression was seen by 
itself. Not a single subject interpreted the expression as strain 
or determination. When the posture and situation were seen, 
however, 64 per cent of the same group interpreted the « xpression 
as strain or determination."’ A few expressions were judged with 
relatively low agreement in terms of the face alone and with high 
wreement in terms of the total situation. Still others elicited 
low agreement under both conditions. It is apparent, therefore, 
that Sherman’s statement is too general. 

Because of our inability to eliminate posture in presenting the 
situation, we are unable to say how much a change in interpre 
tation after the whole picture was seen depended upon the 
situation alone. After discussing this question with observers, the 
writer is of the opinion that, where an interpretation changed 
after the posture and situation were seen (viz., pain to strain, 
jeur to surprise, and sorrow to determination), the latter factor 
was of most significance. Some support for this view comes 
from the results of Kline and Johannsen, to certain of which we 
have already made reference. Expressions of the body, hands, 
and face were posed against a neutral background. When sub 
jects observed the body, hands, and face after having judged on 
the basis of the face alone, they tended to manifest higher agree 


mel 


t concerning the emotion expressed, but they did not, as did 
our subjects in some instances, say that a different emotion was 


being 


expressed. 


SUMMARY AND Conclusions 

Two sets of lantern slides were made from “ candid-camera ” 
photographs of emotional situations. Slides of one set pictured 
everything in the original photograph, while those of the other 
contained an enlargement of the facial expression of a partici 
pant. Slides containing the facial expression alone were shown 


to go psychology students instructed to judge the subject’s emo- 


‘Langteld’s unpublished study mentioned in footnote 2 yielded results sumilar t 
He points out in his manuscript that, as soon as the whol picture wa 

d, judgments of emotions frequently changed to judgments of attitud ind 
connected with the situation.” It will be recalled that. all of Langfeld 

expressions were those of athletes in action Judges have great dithculty on 


gnizing expressions of sheer strain, perhaps because these are not ordinarily noticed 


a very high frequency in everyday life. This may account for the marked tend 


devoid 


fo Interpret strain in emotional terms when confronted with the expression 


of context. 
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tional reactions. A week later these students judged the expres. 
sion again, but this time in its original setting. No terminology 
was suggested in either instance. The most frequent terms used 
by these judges then served as a suggested vocabulary in a repe 
tition of the experiment with 65 students of psychology from 
another campus. 

The predominant judgments of both groups were in most 
instances quite similar. Some expressions, viz., joy or happiness, 
surprise; distress, anxiety, or worry; pain; and terror, fear, or 
horror, were judged with a high incidence of agreement in terms 
of the face alone, and viewing the posture and situation led to no 
significant change in the interpretations or in their frequency. 
Three of these expressions (two designated as joy or happiness, 
and the other as fear, terror, or horror) yielded between 75 and 
97 per cent agreement in terms of the face alone. For some 
expressions the interpretation was similar but the amount of 
agreement higher after the posture and situation were observed. 
Some expressions, on the other hand, were judged to represent 
one emotion in terms of the face alone and a quite different one 
when the whole picture was seen. Thus the facial expression 
of a person engaged in an athletic contest was judged to represent 
sorrow in terms of the face alone. When the whole picture was 
seen, the predominant interpretation was determination. Sull 
other expressions elicited low agreement under both conditions. 

Even where there was lack of agreement concerning the 
precise emotion being expressed, observers evidenced marked 
ability to judge the affective tone of the facial reaction. 

These results suggest that spontaneously aroused emotional 
expressions may be interpreted with as much agreement as are 
the more conventional posed expressions used in previous research. 
There is even a suggestion that agreement may be higher for the 
natural expressions. The claim that it is almost impossible to 
judge emotion from photographs of the face is not supported by 
these results. Sherman’s widely quoted statement to the effect 
that a knowledge of the precipitating circumstances is the only 
accurate basis for judging emotional expression is shown to be 
too general. Some of the present data support it, but others 
do not. 

Our results establish the value of “candid-camera” material 
for research on emotional behavior. 
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\ CORRELATIONAL STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURE * 


BY 


Dartmouth Colle Ke 


ROSS STAGNER 


AND 
MAURICE H. KROUT 


Chicago City Junior ¢ 


rreMpts to analyze consistent trends in the structure and 
A development of personality have followed two main lines 
of attack. First, chronologically as well as in theoretical results, 
has been the method of studying the historical background of 
personality disturbances. Thus we have the familiar procedure 
of the psychoanalysts, in which early memories are probed for 
significant clues as to the origin of present symptoms. Similarly, 
on a less elaborate level, case histories of problem children are 
examined for evidence as to the environmental determinants of 
definite behavior. It is to be noted that in both methods an 
important assumption remains unverified, except in a practical 
sense—viz., that there does exist a significant relationship between 
carly environmental conditions, especially family relationships, 
and later personality characteristics. As illustrative of such 
studies we may cite Freud (3), Adler (1), Sayles (10), or 
Louttit (7). 

A second line of approach to this problem is to be found in the 
study of individuals differing with respect to measurable or 
definable personality traits. Case history or autobiographical 
techniques have been used to collect evidence regarding the early 
history of the subjects. In this way it has been possible to com 
pute the frequency of occurrence of certain environmental deter 
minants in individuals of contrasted personality (as in the study 
by Krout and Stagner (6) on radicals and non-radicals); or to 
compute the mean personality trait score of individuals reporting 
the occurrence of certain family situations as compared with the 
scores of individuals not reporting such situations (¢.g., the studies 
of Stagner (11), McKinney (8), Stott (12), using questionnaire 
personality tests). In all of these cases significant differences 
have been found. For the most part these differences have been 


* The statistical work of this investigation was partly supported by a grant-in-aid 
trom the National Research Council and was carried out in part by National Youth 
Administration assistants 
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in the direction which might have been predicted from the 


clinical and psychoanalytic studies. 


Thus we have, by inference 


at least, confirmed the hypothesis that certain family constel 


lations are sequentially (perhaps causally) related to certain 
personality traits. 


The statistically controlled studies mentioned have dealt with 


gross, measurable characteristics of the individual—with emo 


tional instability, dominance, and similar generalized traits. On 


the other hand, the psychoanalytic work, particularly, has tried 


to demonstrate the existence of much more specific relationships— 


trains of association from definite symptoms to definite past 


experiences. 


It may be one matter to assert that a given conflict 


in childhood is likely to lead to gross maladjustment of some sort 


in adolescence—and quite another to connect very specific family 


situations with specific behavior patterns in later years. 


The analysts have based their conclusions chiefly upon free 


association. 


Starting with a given symptom or problem, they 


trace the chain of asst ciated ideas backward to an infantile origin. 


This process has been essentially subjective, and, generally, asso 


ciation chains do not lead to an unambiguous conclusion. 


experimenter (or analyst), having found the most likely pattern 


emerging from the associated material, then checks it with the 


subject. Frequent hypotheses and checks may be necessary. 


Analysts claim that the conclusion is not forced upon the subject, 


but manv psychologists have felt that certain implications of 
ps) g 


questions and comments made by the analyst may lead a patient 


Certainly an objective check 


to certain expected conclusions. 


upon the pattern has seemed to be needed for some time. 


It is our belief that we have devised an objective check upon 


the existence of associative relationships between present traits 


This check consists of computing corre 


and past experience. 


lations directly between the answers of our subjects to questions 


Since the subjects received no 


regarding certain basic facts. 


suggestions regarding any hypothetical relationships, such asso- 


ciations as appear in our data may be considered the function of 


uniformity in association among the subjects, uninfluenced by 


analyst or experimenter. 

It may be pointed out that, in dealing with memory material 
in this fashion, we do not claim to demonstrate that a given 
form of treatment in childhood leads to given personality traits. 
Such an assertion would require independent evidence that the 
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treatment specified was actually received. Actually, we have only 

r subject’s statement to the effect that he was given this treat 
Hence we emphasize that, like the psychoanalyst, we are 
dealing only with patterns of association revealed by our subjects. 


It may be that the reported conditions of childhood did not exist; 


our purposes it is important only that the subject believes 


they existed. 


SuBJECTS AND TECHNIQUES 
The chief instrument used in this investigation was a lengthy 
autobiographical inventory containing 213 items requiring a 
The subjects were asked to 


choice of several objective answers. 
react as quickly as possible to each item. The appeal to assist 
n a scientific study of personality was used as motivation, and 


precautions were taken to assure the subjects of their anonymity. 


The correlations are based on the replies of 109 young men and 


44 young women, having an age range of 18-25 years, resident 
44 5 > 


in Chicago 1937. 
Of the 213 items in the original inventory, only a limited num 


ber were used in this study, since the task of correlating cach 


item with every other item rapidly becomes impractical as the 
In Table 1, the numbers in the left- 


number of items increases. 
hand margin show the position of each item in the inventory. 


Thirty-nine questions were selected on the basis of (a) theoretical 


considerations, (b) the observations made in the study by Krout 


and Stagner (6) using these same subjects, and (c) the existence 
of a distribution of responses sufficient to make tetrachoric cor 


relations possible. The exact phrasing of each item is reproduced 
Since most of the questions offered three or more 


in Table 1. 
possible choices, it was necessary to combine them in order to 


obtain dichotomous answers for tetrachoric computation. Mod 


erate or intermediate answers were lumped sometimes with one 


extreme, sometimes with the other, according to which gave the 
(Tetrachoric r is most accurate when the 


best distribution. 
distribution breaks near the middle.) 

The length of the inventory, the speed of responding, and the 
naivete of our subjects with regard to psychological theory, make 
us feel that our data are essentially comparable to the results of 


more orthodox free-association studies. 
Because there is both theoretical and factual evidence in favor 
b Krout ind 


Further characteristics of the subjects are given in the paper 
Stagner (6) 
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of diflerences in the developmental patterns of boys and girls, al] 
correlations were computed separately for the sex groups. In 
all, 1482 correlations were obtained. The diagrams prepared by 
Chesire, Safir, and Thurstone (2) were employed. 


GENERAL FINDINGs 
Table 1 shows the 39 items and gives the mean correlation 


without regard to sign, of each with the remaining 38, for young 


TABLE 1 MEAN 
ITEM MEN WOMEN 

75. Your mother has been emotionally: (a) a stable person 

(steady); (b) an unstable person (unsteady) 21 24 
76. Your father has been emotionally: (a) a stable person 

(steady); (b) an unstable person (unsteady). 23 2 
77. Conflicts between your parents were: (a) frequent; (b) 

infrequent; (c) non-existent. (b and c.)* 16 
83. Your father generally: (a) has tavored you; (b) has 

not favored you 23 27 
84. Your mother generally: (a) has favored you; (b) has not 


favored you 15 25 
8g. Did your mother ever express preference for a child of 
the opposite sex instead of you (if you are a boy, for a 


a girl; if a girl, for a boy)? (a) Yes: (b) no. 18 21 
90. Did your father ever express preference for a child of 
the Opposite sex instead of vou? (a) Yes: (b) no 23 


91. Have your relations with your father generally been: 
(a) confidential; (b) distant; (c) moderately personal? 


(a and c.) 21 24 
g2. Have your relations with your mother generally been: 

(a) confidential; (b) distant; (c) moderately personal? 21 31 
93. Have your parents wanted you to do or to be what they 

themselves could not do or could not be? 7 24 
95. The punishment was: (a) severe; (b) moderate; (c) 

negligible (a and b.) 15 26 
98 Would you say that you were nagged: (a) frequently; 

(b) infrequently; (c) not at all? (a and b.) 21 28 


99. Have you wanted to be like your father: (a) in your 
childhood; (b) in recent years; (c) not at all? (a 


and b.) 22 27 
100. Have you wanted to be like your mother: (a) in your 
childhood; (b) in recent years; (c) not at all? 20 24 


113. Where members of the opposite sex are concerned do 

you become more attached to: (a) younger individuals; 

(b) older individuals; (c) those of your age? (a and b.) 18 27 
117 In so far as their economic or social scale is concerned, 

do you prefer men: (a) above you; (b) below you; 


(c) on the same level with yourself? (a and b.) 15 25 
118. In so far as their economic or social scale is concerned, 
’ do you prefer women: (a) above you; (b) below you; 
(c) on the same level with yourself? (a and b.) 19 
119. Have you had frustrated love affairs: (a) frequently; 
(b) infrequently; (c) not at all? (a and b.) 19 29 
121. Do you think you will ever be able to be married? 
(a) Yes; (b) no; (c) possibly. (b and c.) 14 31 


122. Do you have difficulty in expressing your affection for 
the person whose affection you are secking in return? 
(a) Frequently; (b) infrequently; (c) not at all. (a 
and b.) 


2 Mean correlation of cach item with all other items in the study. 
SItems grouped to give a dichotomous distribution. 
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‘ls, all FABLE I—Continued 
In 
you ever (in your childhood or more recently) have 
ed by fecling that you had committed unpardonabl 
r (a) Yes; (b) no id 2 
I) you associate with others of the opposite sex 
trecly; (b) with difhculty; (c) hardly at all 
i adc.) 2 24 
often do you worry? (a) Frequently; (b) intre 
ation, quent (c) not at all. (b and c.) 24 28 
oung Ind you ever experience feelings of remorse or regret 
5 Frequently; (b) intrequently; (c) not at all (b 
md 24 25 
\re you suspicious of anybody's attutude toward you 
tE} Frequently; (b) intrequently; (c) not at all (a 


Hav you ever suffered from acute intestinal pains of 


cute feelings of distress, not connected with disease? 

i Frequently; (b) infrequently; (c) not at all (a 
ma BD.) 19 26 
H you ever had the feeling that you were suffocating 

King ) (a) Frequently; (b) infrequently; (c) not 

7 (a and b.) 19 31 
Ha you ever had dizzy spells? (a) Frequently; 

b) infrequently; (c) not at all. (a and b.) i8 
you have headaches? (a) Frequently; (b) infre 
quently; (c) not at all (a and b.) 15 I ~ 

D> ou daydream? (a) Frequently; (b) infrequently; 

(c) not at all (a and b.) 20 24 
68. Do you tend to be forgetful? (a) Frequently; (b) infre 

quently; (c) not at all. (a and b.) 16 24 

Did you ever feel impelled to take things not belonging 

t (a) Frequently; (b) infrequently; (c) not at 

all. (a and b.) 15 27 
ks. Do vou smoke? (a) Considerably; (b) moderately; (c) 

t at all, (a and b.) 15 23 

k>. Do you use care in verbal expression? (a) Frequently; 

(b) infrequently; (c) not at all. (b and c.) 16 24 

In handling your money are you: (a) conservative and 

careful; (b) liberal and careless 14 

Did you ever have thoughts of suicide? (a) Frequently; 

(b) infrequently; (c) not at all. (a and b.) 23 33 

What rdle did you take in games? (a) Leader; (b) 

follower: (c) leader or follower. (a and b.) 16 24 

Do you have any enemics? (a) Many; (b) few; (c) 

none (a and b.) 17 22 = 


Do you think that, on the whole, life is worth living? 
(b 


(a) Positively; (b) definitely not; (c) possibly. 
29 


and 


men and young women separately. Obtained correlations range 
from .oo to .£82 for young men, and from .oo to .85 for young 
women. There is a large difference between the means for the 
two sex groups (.186 and .263), which might mein that young 
men show more inconsistencies in development than do young 
women. We must point out, however, that with a relatively 
small N (44) for women, chance deviations from zero correlation 
will occur oftener, and hence raise the mean spuriously. 
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The items relating to the parents have slightly higher corre. 
lations with the other items than do items relating to present 
personality status. For men, the first 14 items (referring to 
family conditions) give a mean of .199, while the last 25 give a 
mean of .179. Similarly, young women give means of .269 and 
.261 respectively. These differences are probably too small to be 
of any importance, 

Similarly, if we examine items relating specifically to the father 
and mother, we find boy-father relations having a mean r of .224 
with all other items, while boy-mother combinations average 
only .196; girl-mother correlations average .276, but girl-father 
combinations average only .268. These differences point in 
expected directions, girls being influenced more by their mothers, 
boys by their fathers; but when we consider the large number 
of correlations averaged (190 in each group mentioned), the 
differences seem unimportant. 

It is probable that more can be obtained from an analysis of 
individual cases of high and low correlations, than from lumping 
them for mean comparisons. Indeed, the chief value of our data 
lies in the fact that we can make these specific item-by-item studies 
which previous investigations could not make.* These considera 
tions of individual correlations will be grouped in three categories: 
(1) interrelationships among reported family conditions; (2) rela 
tionships of family items to reports of personality trends: and 
(3) interrelationships among various types of behavior patterns. 
In general, the following discussion will ‘take account only of 
coefiicients over .35, unless corroborative evidence from other 
correlations scems to justify placing some weight on smaller 
figures. 

PARENTAL ATtTirupES AND PersoNaALity DrEvELOPMENT 

There are, on a priori grounds, two sources of correlation 
among reports given by young people of conditions within their 
families. It may be, in the first place, that the presence of one 
circumstance will, in itself, bring on another. Thus, instability 
of one parent may induce frequent conflicts, nagging, ete. 
Secondly, as the adolescent looks back upon his childhood, he 
may distort his whole recollection in accordance with the halo 
effect, so that he gives spuriously high uniformities of association. 


‘Por practical reasons, we have not published the entire table of 1482 coefficients 
The authors will be glad to make the table available to inspection or copying, upon 
request. 
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Having a mother who is emotionally stable means, according 


Orre 
esent «» our data, less frequent conflicts between parents (boys —.54, 
g to rirls —.20),° and also a father more likely to be emotionally 
ive a rable (b 10, g +-.50). These mothers do not nag (b .33, 
ind 20), but punishment, when administered, may be severe, mod 
0 be rate, or negligible. Emotional stability of the father also points 
to infrequent conflicts between parents (b —.16, g —.41). 
ther Notice that boys are more likely to be influenced by the mother 
224 (54) than by the father (.16) in reporting conflicts of parents, 
rage while girls are more influenced by the father (.41) than by the 
ther mothet (.20). This difference in reaction 1s duplicated in other 
findings. 
it Like the stable mother, the stable father is reported to have 
er close or moderately personal relationships with his children 
the (mother, b .35, g .24; father, b .31, g .43). Or, putting it the 
, other way, a child who feels “distant” from his parents may 
inp be likely to report them as “unstable.” | | 
We A curious finding is that when the mother is said to have 
Ris preferred a child of the sex opposite to that of the subject, the 
ei father is reported as “unstable” (b .45, g -44). The size and 
‘a uniformity of these coefhicients suggest that the child not only 
Ja expects more from his father under such circumstances of rejec 
nd tion by the mother, but is more critical of the father. The con 
ns. verse (reporting the mother as unstable when the father prefers 
of i child of the opposite sex) is not verified (b —.10, g -+-.10). 
er If the relations with the mother are distant, she is rated as 
ler unstable (b .35, g .24), and if the relations with the father 
are distant, he is rated as unstable (b .31, g .43). It seems 
most probable that the feeling of “affective distance” is the 
independent factor here. 
bs The question on punishment seems unrelated to other items 
“ of the family constellation, except that girls who were mothers’ 
7 favorites received little punishment (.55). Nagging seems a 
6 better index of good family morale, but reflects particularly rela- 
- tions with the mother (“no nagging” correlates with “ favored 7 
0 by mother,” b .30, g .60). If the mother prefers the opposite sex, y 
.. nagging is more the rule (b .12, g .60). If a boy reports his 
s In further illustrations, coefficients for boys will be marked by and those for 
n by “g” 
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father as preferring the opposite sex, he claims also to have been 
nagged more, but girls do not confirm this assertion (b 


44, 
g —.31). The same sex difference appears when nagging js 
compared with the statement that “relations with father were 
distant” (b + .49, g —.27). “ Distant relations with mother,” 


however, means more nagging to both sexes (b .47, g .21). It 
seems, in general, that nagging is done by mothers, or at least 
associated with them. When the father prefers a girl, boys say 
they are nagged more, but when father prefers a boy, girls are 
not nagged at all. The father-daughter situation may provoke 
in the mother a jealousy which seeks an outlet in nagging, while 
the father-son situation gives no such results. 

Particular interest attaches to the items dealing with conscious 
identification of the child with the parents. Girls and boys who 
want to be like their fathers and mothers generally report them 
to be stable (mother, b .36, g .36; father, b .41, g .60) and to have 
few conflicts (b .05, g .53); but an interesting exception occurs 
when girls want to be like their fathers, for then conflicts of 
parents are frequent, .34. Answers to the question, “ Did your 
parents want you to do or to be what they could not do or be?” 
likewise seem to reflect chiefly a general satisfaction with parents; 
i.e., a “ yes” answer reflects good family relationships. A “ yes” 
answer to this question, for example, correlates negatively with 
nagging (b —.54, g —.44). 

Father identification is naturally fostered if the child is his 
favorite (b .40, g .45), and hindered if he prefers a child of the 
opposite sex (b —.27, g —.4o0). In girls, father identification 
is associated with conflicts between parents (.34) and with the 
mother’s preference for a boy (.54)! Here is a signal confirma- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory. 

Mother identification seems to have few outstanding corre- 
lations, aside from the obvious indications, such as close relations 
with her (b .42, g .72) and, for girls, with being mother’s 
favorite (b .05, g .81). There is no indication, in boys, of a 
mother-identification parallel to the father-identification in girls, 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

From these correlations we may conclude that there are at 
least two different processes controlling the associations given by 
our subjects, in addition to the objective nature of the family 
constellation. (1) There is a sort of “good family morale” or 
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“yoor morale” which shows up in high correlations between 
logically unrelated items, such as stability of the two parents, 
frequency of conflicts, the desire on the part of the parents to 
have the child do things they could not do, the desire of the child 
to be like the parents, etc. (2) There is a specifically sexual factor 
which shows up in the tendency of girls to identify with the 
father under conditions of parental conflict, when the mother 
prefers a boy and they have only distant relations with her; like- 
wise in the fact that, in families having conflicts, boys reject 
father-identification and girls reject mother-identification. For 
the most part, this tendency appears in the correlations for girls 
much more clearly than in those for boys. This finding, again, 
is not surprising. Adler (1) has made much of the “ masculine 
protest” by pointing out that girls dissatisfied with their lot may 
seek male identifications. Such a reaction may also be culturally 
determined, since there is little reason to suppose that boys would 
protest by identifying themselves with the mother who, by 
tradition, is submissive, not dominant. Freud’s interpretation, 
of course, is in terms of castration (3). 

In harmony with this observation, we may point out that boys 
who report being the father’s favorite report distant relations 
with the mother (.63), whereas girls who were mothers’ favorites 
did not have distant relations with their fathers (—.04). Girls 
who were father’s favorite report him as not being stable (—.40) ; 
likewise boys who were mother’s favorite report the father as not 
being stable (—.35). It seems that instability of the father favors 
cross-sex preferences! No such findings occur in ratings of the 
stability of the mother. 

It seems probable, from these data, that the role ascribed by 
Freudian psychoanalysis to the CEdipus complex and cross-sex 
identification is justified. Quantitative data on this group back 
up the conclusions based on clinical study. The results indicate, 
furthermore, that the father occupies a crucial position in our 
average family in determining the mental health of his children. 
His emotional stability correlates more highly, in both boys and 
girls, with other factors than does the mother’s emotionality. 
Finally, we may point out that our data suggest—though without 
proving—that girls are somewhat more predictably influenced by 
these family patterns than are boys. 
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PeRsONALITY SrruCTURE AS SEEN IN TRatt-PaTrerNs 

Correlauional studies of the interrelationships among various 
symptoms alleged to belong in trait constellations have recent) 
become popular. Mosier (9), Guilford (4), and others have 
published data to show that patterns in such responses do occur. 
although these patterns seem to conform neither to the usual 
trait-names nor to the assumptions of persons constructing ques 
tionnaire tests. Our data confirm these studies. 

Among the items, “ Have Opposite scx friends of same age,” 
“Prefer men of equal socio-economic status,” and “ Prefer women 
of equal socio-economic status,” we find several high correlations 
It is suggested that these items indicate normal emancipation from 
father and mother fixations to persons considered equal to him 
self by the subject. In boys, answering “yes” to these thre 
questions correlates with desirable personality traits generally. 

In girls, on the other hand, our correlations give evidence of a 
different situation. Girls who have friends of the opposite sex 
of the same age as themselves are more likely to have trouble in 
expressing their affections; they are more frequently suspicious 
of others, have more suicidal thoughts and feel more often that 
life is not worth living (.42, .43, .50, .32). The “desirable” 
answers to these questions are associated with having male friends 
older than themselves. While it is culturally approved that girls 
should date with older men, it seems strange that these symptoms 
of maladjustment should be so consistently associated with the 
possession of male friends of equal age to themselves. Three 
interpretations are possible: (1) the results are a statistical acci 
dent, produced by the small number of cases in our female group; 
(2) girls at the ages here studied (18-25) are contemplating 
matrimony and the best-adjusted ones already paired off with 
older men; (2) the effects of the Electra complex persist much 
longer than has ordinarily been thought normal for girls. 

Four items relate to conversion symptoms. These are: acute 
intestinal pains not connected with disease, feelings of suffocation, 
dizzy spells, and headaches. All of them are positively intercor 


related except for —.04 between dizzy spells and intestinal pains. 
The median of the 12 correlations is .36, which suggests that there 
is a significant tendency for certain personalities, prone to con 
version as a conflict adjustment, to employ this mechanism in its 


various forms. 
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Forgetfulness and daydreaming correlate .39 for boys and .55 
for girls. Between these two items and the four conversion items 
we find only one combination correlating .30 or better: this 
is a negative correlauion between daydreaming and dizzy spells 
(b —.30, —-35)- 

Worrying, having feelings of remorse, and being suspicious are 
cems which make up another theoretically related group. ‘These 
are unanimously correlated in the positive direction, the median 
of six coeflicients being .48. Worry and remorse seem cquiva 
lents, the correlation being .8o0 for both boys and girls, which 1s 
as high as we can expect for the reliability of a single response. 
This group is positively associated with daydreaming and forget 
fulness, with one exception (—.02). The median of twelve 
cocthcients 1s .29. 

(he worry-remorse-suspicion group also correlates positively 
with the four conversion items (two exceptions, — .10 and —.o1). 
lhe median, however, for these twenty-four coefficients is only 

» It seems, then, that while daydreaming and forgetfulness 
have little in common with the conversion group, the worry 
remorse type of response occurs fairly often in association with 
these physical symptoms. 

Smoking (probably indicative of persistent oral-crotic fixations ) 
apparently has no significance as regards other traits in men, but 
in women shows sizable correlations with remorse, suspicion, 
and the persecutory attitudes (.48, 47, .62). It should be noted 
that it occurs in girls who believe they were not the favorites of 
either father or mother (.48, .53). Being extremely careful in 
verbal expression, another alleged oral symptom, shows no signifi 
cant correlations with other types of behavior. 

Being conservative with money (an alleged anal characteristic) 
correlates for boys with neurotic pains and feelings of suflocation. 
The direction of association, however, is negative (—.45, —.49), 
indicating that carelessness with money may go with the tendency 
toward conversion symptoms. In the girls’ data, carelessness 
with money finds its correlates in feelings of unpardonable sin, 
in daydreaming, and the feeling that life is not worth living (.40, 
237, .40). It appears thus that, in both sexes, being careless with 
money is associated with generally maladjusted trends. Perhaps 
the cultural emphasis upon thrift in our society is not unrelated 
to this finding. 
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Thoughts of suicide and the feeling that life is not worth living, 
as indicators of introverted aggression, are of course positively 
correlated (.50, .62). They are closely associated with the worry. 
remorse-suspicion group. Of twelve coefficients, only two are 
negative, and the median is .34. They are practically independen 
of the conversion group. Four of the sixteen coefficients are 
negative, with the median .o8. The only large correlation js 
found between neurotic pains and thoughts of suicide in girls 
(.63). Daydreams and forgetfulness correlate with suicidal 
thoughts in both sexes, but with the feeling “life is worth living” 
only in girls. 

It seems legitimate to conclude, then, that the items worry, 
remorse, suspicion, pessimism, and suicidal thoughts form a con 
sistent group somewhat independent of the others, to be inter 
preted in terms of hostility and aggression directed toward the 
subject himself, but not converted into physical symptoms. This 
group corresponds to the so-called anxiety syndrome. 

Conversion symptoms (neurotic intestinal pains, dizziness, 
suffocation, and headaches) also form a consistent group. There 
is a slight tendency for this constellation to associate with the 
previous (anxiety) set of items. If hostility and aggression, when 
turned toward the subject himself, tend to be transformed into 
physical symptoms, and if this process of transformation is 
gradual, then our correlations are entirely logical. 

Daydreaming and forgetfulness, correlating highly with each 
other and negatively or not at all with the conversion group, 
represent the purely introvertive symptoms in our data. They are 
associated with the anxiety group, but not so highly as with each 
other, nor so highly as the anxiety symptoms are intercorrelated 
with one another. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT PERSONALITY STRUCTURE | 


Perhaps the most interesting phase of our data relates to the 


study of the way our subjects have associated childhood treatment 
with present reports of their attitudes. (Let us emphasize again 
that our subjects could not be reacting to conscious associations, 
or to suggested theories of these relationships.) It is important 
both theoretically and practically to try to determine the role of 


ection of the data formed the basis of a paper read by Stagner at t 
chological Association, Brvn Mawr, Pa., April 1, 1939 
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early parental influences in shaping personality. While these data 
indicate only what our subjects say about their parents, they are no 
less valid than the sort of material used by the psychoanalysts. 

We may consider first the reported stability of parents as a 
correlate of personality trends. It appears that, in general, desir- 
able traits are associated with reported stability of both parents 
(cf. our discussion of good family morale, supra). The only 
exception of any size is a correlation of .26 between forgetfulness 
in boys and the mother’s stability. This finding can be traced 
to the fact that boys who are forgetful are more likely to have 
been mother’s favorite (.46) and to have wanted to be like their 
mothers (.30), which may account for their rating her as emo- 
tionally stable. Although girls who were father’s favorite do not 
show the same symptom of forgetfulness, they do show more 
daydreaming (.35). Thus we get immediately a suggestion that 
cross-sex identification is associated with introvertive trends. 

Several checks on this supposition appear in the data. Boys 
who wanted to be like father do not worry frequently (—.50), 
but girls who want to be like father do (.29). Boys who wanted 
to be like father have few feelings of remorse, no thoughts of 
suicide, and think life is definitely worth living (—.30, —.38, 

55). Boys who wanted to be like mother, on the other hand, 
are likely to have feelings of remorse, dizzy spells, and suspicions 
of enmity (.44, .30, .30). 

Approaching the problem from the viewpoint of feelings of 
rejection, we note that when boys’ fathers prefer a child of the 
opp site sex, We get such reactions as frequent worrying, remorse, 
neurotic intestinal pains, and impulsions to take things (.37, .48, 
53, 42). Girls who report their fathers as preferring a boy have 
worries, remorse, suspicions of others, are careless with money, 
think they have enemies, and feel that life may not be worth 
living (.43, .43, -54, -60, .52, —.40). 

In further confirmation of the general trend of these findings, 
we may note responses to the questions, “Were your relations 
with your father distant?” and “Were your relations with your 
mother distant?” The answers give quite different correlations 
for boys and for girls. For instance, boys who felt distant from 
their fathers worry more, are forgetful, have thoughts of suicide, 
and feel that life is not worth living (.33, .51, .30, —.32). Girls 
having this feeling report neurotic intestinal pains, tendencies to 
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suffocation, dizzy spells, and headaches to a notable degree (.25, 
47, 34, 39). They also report lack of conservatism in handling 
money (.38), treated by psychoanalysts as a displaced physical 
symptom. Thus in boys we find introvertive symptoms; in girls, 
conversion symptoms, associated with this feeling of distance 
from the father. 

On the comparable question about mother relationships, we 
find the boys showing only one significant coefficient, indicating 
that those who felt close to their mothers have dizzy spells more 
often than those who felt distant (.40). Girls who felt close to 
their mothers show generally good adjustment ; they have no 
difhculty in expressing affection, have no feelings of unpardon 
able sin and no thoughts of suicide, as compared with girls 
feeling distant from their mothers (.47, .39, .58). The latter 
group have feelings of suffocation and impulsions to take things, 
to a notable extent (.72, .33). 

In general, our findings on the subject of punishment for girls 
indicate that when it is negligible (or is recalled as negligible), 
the subjects show desirable traits. Girls reporting little chastise 
ment do not have guilt feelings, neurotic pains, feelings of 
suffocation, dizzy spells or daydreams (—.60, —.51, —.59, 
— .65, —.34). For boys, no reliable trends appear. 

Nagging, on the other hand, seems to be associated in the 
responses of boys with disturbed adjustment. Boys who were 
not nagged have no guilt feelings, few worries, no feelings of 
suffocation and no suicidal thoughts (—.37, —.39, —.40, —.40). 
Girls who were not nagged look forward to marriage, have no 
difficulty in expressing affection, associate freely with the opposite 
sex, and have no suspicions (—.41, —.36; + .35, —-47). It 
seems that they may, nevertheless, have guilt feelings and be 
forgetful (.30, .55). 

These observations suggest that the important thing is not a 
specific form of punishment, but rather a generally unpleasant, 
unfriendly atmosphere, which may create in the child guilt feel- 
ings, worries, and aggressive feelings toward the parents, and 
which in turn must be repressed or may be converted into physical 
symptoms. 

Even though we are dealing only with conscious reactions, we 
thus find clear suggestion of desirable adjustment when boys 
identify with their fathers, girls with their mothers. We find 
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various indices of maladjustment when the like-sexed parent 
gives evidence of preference for another child, especially if this 
is a child of the opposite sex. Further, there is a trend toward 
differences in the form of maladjustment. In boys, introvertive 
symptoms appear to depend upon distance from the father, 
whereas physical or conversion symptoms appear (when they 
do, which is rarely in our group) to be associated with positive 
nearness to the mother. It 1s obvious that these two situations 
are not psychologically the same. One involves rejection of a 
(probably) attempted identification, whereas the other involves 
obvious activation of the CEdipus reaction. 

Similarly, in girls, guilt feelings (unpardonable sin) seem to 
associate with distance from the mother, but physical symptoms 
with distance from the father. Introvertive trends in girls appear 
in response to a number of questions, particularly to that of being 
the father’s favorite (which is suggestive of the Electra complex 
having persisted beyond its normal period). 

It is possible that one element of importance here, which could 
not be controlled in our data, is the subject’s birth order and the 
siblings immediately preceding and following him in the family. 
Krout (5) has presented data indicative of important differences 
when these variables are controlled. 


Discussion 

Methodologically, we have tried to devise a purely statistical 
check upon the subjective judgments of psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts with regard to the relationship of personality character- 
istics and family constellations. It was our assumption that, if 
these yudgments were substantially correct, significant correlations 
should be found between the answers given to various items on a 
long autobiographical inventory. Considering the naivete of our 
subjects with regard to psychological theories, the number of 
items answered, the speed with which they were answered, and 
the wide separation in the questionnaire of items here correlated, 
it seems incredible that our data can have been influenced by any 
persistent conscious attitudes of our subjects. It seems rather 
that we are measuring the frequency of unconscious sets, or at 
least of associative trends not deliberately produced by the sub- 
jects. The factor of suggestion from an observer is here, of 
course, ruled out completely. 
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Qur data give conclusive proot of the existence of associative 


trends which are in large part harmonious with psychoanalyti 


With regard to the family constellation, our correlation 


coeflicients vive considerable support to the theory of the unt 


( While our coeflicients 


versal CEdipus and Electra complexes. 


in no case reach perfection, they are, in many cases, close to the 


limits set by the reliability of single-response data. 


It may also 


be noted that our statistical method, requiring a rigid dichotomy 


of answers, may have reduced or obscured some relationships. ) 


It is also apparent from these findings that family relationships 


are associated with and presumably exert influence on personality 


Feelings of favoritism, of rejection, of affective 


characteristics. 


distance, and of identification are shown to be related to symp 


toms of satisfactory or unsatisfactory adjustment. 


In general, 


these correlations are in the direction of successful adjustment 


through identification with the like-sexed parent. 


Further, we find evidence confirming the grouping of symp 


toms into pure introversions (such as daydreaming and forget 


ting), introverted aggression (as exemplified by worry, remorse, 


suspicion, suicidal thoughts, and pessimism) and conversion 


(headaches, suffocation, 


intestinal 


Conversions and introversions seem almost entirely inde 


pendent of each other, whereas the symptoms of repressed aggres 


A logical interpretation of 


sion are in an intermediate position. 


this finding may be that conflict resolution (except in direct 


aggression) may pass through the stage of inward or self-directed 


hostility, into a true conversion or into a successful repression, 


becoming conscious through reactions such as daydreaming and 


forgetfulness. 


It is possible that more precise statements could be made if the 


techniques of factor analysis were applied to such correlational 


It is our judgment, however, that this procedure should 


not be followed unless the number of cases is considerably larger. 


The cumulative unreliability of single-response data, tetrachoric 
correlation, and the approximations of factor technique might 
We believe that the statistical 
techniques here employed have extracted most of the dependable 


easily result in statistical artifacts. 


findings from our data, and made possible valid generalizations 


as to the development and structure of the human personality. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
FASCISM AND COMMUNISM * 


BY DANIEL KATZ ann HADLEY CANTRII 


Princeton 


U niwersity 


t has long been known that a uni-dimensional approach to the 
| study of attitudes can create an undesirable simplification, 
The full implications of the inadequacy of the single measure of 
attitudes, however, are not always recognized. Else why should 
we have had the long controversies concerning the specificity or 
the generality of attitudes with extreme advocates of these doc- 
trines basing their conclusions on one type of method or one 
type of situation? Part of this same fallacy is the implicit assump- 
tion that all attitudes are alike in breadth, depth, and quality 
when, as a matter of fact, one attitude may be a master symbol 
under which are subsumed a host of minor attitudes. Or one 
attitude may involve some vital part of the personality or ego 
while another may be lightly and superficially held. 

The recognition of the problem is indicated by the attempts 
of various writers to break down the inclusive concept of atti 
tude into more denotable categories. Thus R. L. Schanck has 
attempted to differentiate between public and private atti 
tudes(10), R. Stagner between emotional stereotypes and attitudes 
of the personality (13), and L. L. Thurstone between opinion 
and attitude (14). More recently M. Sherif and H. Cantril have 
used the term frame of reference as the subjective standard of 
judgment to be distinguished from the expressed attitude (2; 
4;11). C.K. Trueblood has defined beliefs as the reality-attitudes 
of the individual which are the important directive mechanisms 
of the conscious mind (15). D. Katz and R. L. Schanck have 
tried to analyze attitudes according to their adjustive function as 
synergic, partial or dissociated, and discriminating (6). 

The justification for these attempts at a more rigorous analysis 
of the concept of attitude comes from research investigations. 

* This paper was read in part before the mectings of the Eastern Branch of th 
American Psvchological Association, March 31, 1939. The writers wish to acknow! 
edge their indebtedness to the following persons for their help in obtaining subje 
and tabulating results: D. Rugg, H. MacMillan, W. MacNamara, E. S. Davis, J. B 
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When experimenters have tried to tap more than the feeling for 
or against verbal labels, the complexity of social attitudes has 
become immediately apparent, In the 1928 election, for example, 
G. W. Allport found individuals with liberal views on specific 
issues Who followed the conservative party labels (1). Carpenter 
and Katz in a study of the acculturization of immigrants showed 
that specific habits changed long before the generalized values to 
which they referred were abandoned (3). The immediate studies 
which gave rise to the present investigation, however, were those 
of Stagner and Hartmann. In the 1936 election Hartmann 
demonstrated conclusively that the feeling-tone for the major 
party labels did not agree with the amount of endorsement of the 
specific items which constituted their programs (5). In a study 
of attitudes toward fascism Stagner found that although the 
majority of people were agreed in rejecting the label fascism, 
many of them were in favor of the specific things for which 
fascism stood (12; 13). In an investigation of the validity of the 
Stagner scale for measuring attitudes toward fascism Raskin and 
Cook confirmed Stagner’s findings (9). Further corroboration 
comes from the work of Menefee, who reports that persons who 
have endorsed statements of national policy will reject these same 
statements when they are labelled fascist or communist (7). 

The present study attempts to carry on the spirit of these inves 
tigators by inquiring into the attitudes related to the emotional 
rejection or endorsement of the terms fascism and communism. 
It consists of three parts, each of which was carried out on a 
separate group of subjects in the spring of 1939. 


Part | 
In the first part one hundred and fifty-two Princeton students 
were asked to define communism and fascism. Then they were 
asked to indicate their attitudes toward fascism on a seven step 
scale of approval and disapproval and, similarly, their attitudes 
toward communism. Finally they were asked which they would 
prefer, if they had to choose between fascism and communism. 
Definitions were graded as A, B, C, or D, according to adequacy 
and accuracy. G. Giovanni’s The Philosophic Basis of Fascism 
and the Communist Manifesto by Marx and Engels were con- 
sulted in grading the definitions. 
It has been asserted that fascism and communism are emo- 
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tional labels with little or no meaningful content. For college 


students this assertion is not correct. Only eleven per cent of the 
one hundred and fifty-two students gave D definitions of fascism 
and only seven per cent gave D definitions of communism 
(Table 1). On the other hand, 44 per cent gave good definitions 


rABLE 1 


y OF Derinirion or FascisM AND COMMUNISM AS RELATED 


O Prererkence ror Fascism OR COMMUNISM 


of fascism (A or B definitions), and 45 per cent gave good defi 
nitions of communism. Thus, while a little over, half the group 
were unable to give good definitions, a very large minority did 
know what these terms signified. 

The primary purpose in asking for definitions, however, was 
to compare adequacy of knowledge with intensity of attitude. 
There is some evidence from earlier studies to indicate that those 
who deviate from the common attitudes of the group in a left- 
ward direction are betier informed about these attitudes than the 
conforming majority (1; 8). In the present study the relationship 
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between knowledge and intensity of attitude was slight. Table 2 
shows the mean scores of the excellent definers, the good definers, 


ine 
and the term communism on seven-step scales of approval and 


mediocre definers and the poor definers of the term fascism 


disapproval. The mean scores are closely grouped and indicate 


fairly homogeneous attitude among Princeton students toward 


TABLE 2 


DeriniTion oF COMMUNISM AND Fascism as To ATrirupEs 


yo 


rowarp FascisM AND COMMUNISM 


fascism and communism. There is a slight tendency for a favor 
le attitude toward fascism to go with good definition of the 


term. The older finding that liberal and radical views were 


associated with more adequate knowledge may have to be quali- 
fied to take into account the self and class interests of the group 


studied. 

In this experiment the method of forced alternatives was used. 
It is frequently objected that the question if you had to choose, ' 
compels the individual to take sides when he belongs on neither 
side. Logically this objection is sound; yet in social life people 
are frequently forced to choose in much this fashion. Election 
day is sometimes a case in point, and there are those who suggest 
that before Munich Prime Minister Chamberlain actually felt 
himself in the dilemma of choosing between fascism and com- 
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munism. The justification for the forced choice is that it may 
help to predict future social events. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-two Princeton students who answered this question, 68 per 
cent preferred fascism and 32 per cent preferred communism, 
When these same students indicated their attitudes for or against 
fascism or communism on seven-step scales, a similar preference 
for fascism was found. 

The average step position on the fascist scale was 2.7 as against 
2.3 on the communist scale. This difference in means, though 
slight, is 2.7 times its standard error. When the results of a later 
experiment are added, the difference becomes statistically sig. 
nificant. Thus the use of the forced alternative question seems 
justified as indicative of a real preference. 


Part Il 

Students themselves objected to answering the attitude scales 
indicating approval or disapproval of fascism and communism. 
They wanted to know whether they were to base their replies 
upon communism in theory or in practice, whether they favored 
fascism for Italy, Germany, or the United States. Hence a second 
form was drawn up and given to one hundred new subjects. 
They were asked if they thought fascism was a good thing for 
Germany and for Italy and whether they thought it would be a 
good thing for the United States, for Russia, for Spain, for Eng 
land, and for France. Similar questions were asked about com 
munism. The seven-step attitude scales expressing degrees of 
approval or disapproval of fascism and communism were used 
three times: once to ascertain attitudes in general, second to elicit 
attitudes toward these systems in practice, and third to elicit atti 
tudes toward these systems in theory. Finally the students were 
asked to characterize the typical fascist and the typical communist. 

Though the majority of students were opposed to both com 
munism and fascism in general, over half of them thought that 
fascism was a good thing for Italy and for Germany and com 
munism a good thing for Russia (Table 3). There was thus a 
marked tendency to favor the status quo. Sixty-five per cent 
thought fascism a good thing for Italy, and 54 per cent said it 
was a good thing for Germany. Sixty-one per cent thought 
communism a good thing for Russia. Though fascism and com- 
munism have been regarded in some quarters as very similar, 
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they are not thus identified in the minds of students. More than 
half thought fascism a good thing for Italy and Germany; only 
about ten per cent thought communism a desirable system for 
Similarly, a minority, 31 per cent, felt 


either of these nations. 


TABLE 3 


\rrirupES OF 100 STUDENTS TOWARD Fascism AND COMMUNISM 


EX TR) MELY STRONGLY | Invi Mitory TRE MELY 
Pr Con ON 


Torat 
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IMMIUNISM AS A 


Yes No (soon Tain 


Russia | 61 39 


Prance 


Spain 


England 


United States 


that fascism would be a good thing for Russia. Again the slight 
leaning to fascism as compared to communism is in evidence. 
Twenty-four per cent held that fascism would be good for France, ; 
as against nine per cent who wanted communism for France. 


Likewise 42 per cent regarded fascism as a good thing for Spain, 


and 14 per cent felt communism was a desirable system for Spain. 


Beyond our borders, then, there is a decided tendency to accept 


the status quo, whatever it is. When the status quo is in doubt 


(as it was at the time in Spain), the tendency is to favor fascism 
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rather than communism. It is almost as if these students had 
been trained in the so-called realistic philosophy of British 
diplomacy. 

With respect to attitudes toward theory and practice, students 
were less opposed to both fascism and communism in theory tha 
in practice. Fascism in practice was approved by only 14 per 
cent, but 33 per cent regarded it as desirable in theory. Com 
munism in practice was approved by six per cent, whereas 25 per 
cent regarded it as desirable in theory. 

The five adjectives most frequently used to describe the fascist 
were: militaristic, nationalistic, proud, egotistical and showy. Th 
five most frequently used adjectives to describe the communis: 
were: poor, uneducated, radical, fanatical, and stupid. 


Parr Ill 


The third and last part of this analysis was carried out on ; 
non-college population of 336 subjects. The purpose here was to 
repeat Stagner’s procedure of comparing general attitudes toward 
labels with the specific items covered by those labels. But whereas 
Stagner took as his specific items the particular measures adopted 
by the fascists in Italy and Germany, the present writers used th: 


f communist and fascist ideologists. The following 


three central concepts were selected as significant in both ideo! 


concepts ( 


ogies: (1) property relations; (2) internationalism, nationalism 
and war; and (2) the relation of the individual to the state. Thre 
statements were formulated about each of these concepts both 
from the fascist point of view and from the communist point of 
view. The statements were adapted from fascist and communis! 
writers. These 18 statements were placed in random order in a 
list, and the subject was asked to check the statements with 
which he agreed. In addition, the rating scales of approval and 
disapproval of fascism and communism were included. 
Though the scales again showed the great majority to be 
opposed to both fascism and communism, the acceptance or rejec 
tion of specific statements gave a more discriminating portrayal 
of the attitudinal complex concerning fascism and communism. 
On the whole, communist ideas were more favorably received 
than fascist ideas, in spite of the fact that the group opposed 
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nmunism more vigorously than fascism. Table 4 shows that 


the average acceptance of statements pertaining to two of the 
concepts was somewhat higher for the communist version 
for the fascist version. Concerning the problems of national- 
‘sm and internationalism, the average acceptance of fascist ideas 
42 per cent as compared with 58 per cent for communist 
Concerning the state and the individual, fascist statements 


were endorsed on an average by 22 per cent of the subjects, com- 


munist ideas by 61 per cent. With respect to property relations, 
ever, the average endorsement of fascist statements was 65 

per cent as against an average endorsement of communist state- 
m nts ol only 26 per cent. These differences in average endorse- 
ment of communist and fascist statements are not statistically 
int as is indicated by the wide variability in the accept- 


TABLE 4 


or Fascist AND ComMuNtst Ipeas apout NaTIoNALismM, PROPERTY 


snp THE RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STAT 


ATEMENTS OF NATIONALISM 
be more patriotic teaching about our glonou 
istory in our public school 
to its highest nsion human 
yothing else can all that is noble 


wuld be walling to give up th ‘ or thew 


Average acceptin 


YEMENTS OF NATI 
of the American peop! ; enem 
small group of financict ndustrialist 
people 
daries are artificial divisions between mankind 
no real conflict of interests betw n common px yp! 
r the world 
n nations have almost always been the result 
between the vested interests of small groups in t 
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Average acceptan 


EMENTS ABOUT PROPERTY RELATIONS 
ity of a government to prevent labor organization 
becoming so powerful that property rights are endan 


should be settled by the government. 


best system is one in which the government regulat 
business instead of interfering with a man’s right 
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TABLE 4 
COMMUNIST STATEMENTS ABOUT PROPERTY RELATIONS NO PER CENT 
No single person should have the mght to hire and fire 


(Continued) 


labor merely because he happens to own a railroad or a 


factory 


All natural resources should be owned by the state and used 


for the mutual benefit of all its members 117 


No single individual should be allowed to own property 


which 1s needed to produce wealth such as farms and 


factorics 


Average acceptance 6.2 


FASCIST STATEMENTS ABOUT THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
] 


A nation should be ruled almost. sing! 


e-handed by some 


i Aas individual who is highly gifted politically and who has the 
ability to attain power 26 
| the The state is the source of all value, and individuals and 
sige groups are important only insofar as they contribute to 
the stat Rs 25 


In time of war the people must submit to a limitation of 


their personal liberty in order to obtain increased efficiency 


It is desirable as a permanent policy to maintain increased 


efhciency at the cost of personal liberty 


Average acceptance 


AND THI DI 


COMMUNIS STATI IN 
VIDUAI 

All individuals should be compelled to render useful service 

to society for which they should be guaranteed a decent 


‘ living 166 49.4 


Tr STATEMENTS ABOUT THI 


Though a dictatorship by the people may be necessary to 
bring about better conditions for the masses, in the long run 


we should have a government over things and not over men 123 a6. 


All individuals should have an equal opportunity to acquire 
an education and to enjoy and participate in the arts. 


Average 


acceptance 


ance of statements pertaining to the same concept. The results 
are reported here as suggestive of a problem which needs to be 


explored through standardized, validated scales for testing the 


concepts 1n question. 


In general the widespread rejection of communist and fascist 


labels is not paralleled by a rejection of communist and fascist 


doctrines, There are at least two interpretations of these figures. 


We can say, as others have, that attitudes are surface rationaliza- 


tions with little, if any, significance. People accept or reject 


(Re. verbal symbols with little or no understanding of their mean 
4 ing. They like communist ideas in theory, but prefer fascist 
Dae concepts in practice. Hence the very terms fascist and com- 
: munist have only emotional meaning and no objective reference. 
Another interpretation is possible. General reactions to symbols 
like fascism and communism are not always consistent with the 
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host of attitudes which these labels include, but this inconsistency 
does not imply that the expressed attitudes are meaningless, The 
inconsistency may be an artifact, in that the experimenter con 
siders all attitudes as equal in importance to the individual. As 
4 matter of fact, however, one attitude may be so integral a part 
of a person's ego that it means more to him than scores of other 
attitudes. 

Thus the key attitude in the fascist-ccommunist controversy 
seems to be the matter of property relations. The communist 
threat to property rights and the fascist defense of property rights 
are more important than imperialism, militarism, or despotism. 
This interpretation has the support of history: people in Germany 
who were opposed to the aims and methods of Hitler turned at 
last to him when they felt their means of livelihood were in 


yee ypardy. 


SUMMARY 


1. College students (at Princeton) reject both the labels fascism 
and communism, but the term communism carries greater 
stigma than fascism. One reason for this greater stigma is sug- 
gested by the adjectives used to characterize the communist and 
the fascist. The communist is characterized as the have-not who 
wants more, the uneducated, the poor, the ignorant. The fascist 
is less obviously an individual who is jealous of the ability or 


"4 


tatus of other people. 

2. Knowledge of fascism or communism in terms of ability to 
define bears little relation to intensity of opposition. People who 
are unable to tell what communism (or fascism) is are as vio- 
lently opposed to it as those who can describe it adequately. 

3. The arbitrary method of compelling people to choose sides 
on a forced-alternative question is justified in that it reveals the 
same general preference as the affect rating-scale. 

4. Though there is a sweeping rejection of the labels fascism 
and communism, the majority of students feels that these systems 
are good for the countries in which they are found. Acceptance 
of the accomplished fact and of the status quo gives an approval 
to these systems abroad which could not be predicted from the 
intense Opposition to their symbols, 


5. The widespread disapproval of fascism, moreover, undergoes 
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a change when its practical difficulties are not called into questio 
In theory a third of Princeton students are for fascism. 


6. The widespread opposition to the labels communism and 


i 


fascism does not extend in equal measures to fascist and com 
munist doctrines. More communist than fascist doctrines are 


acceptable, though there is greater opposition to the label com 
munism than the label fascism. It is suggested that the critica! 
concept for predicting the reaction to the general label concern; 
property relations. With respect to property rights fascist idea 
find greater acceptance. 
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THE METHOD OF UNDERSTANDING AS APPLIED 
TO THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
RICHARD HAYS WILLIAMS 


University of Buffalo 


BY 


\ attempt is made here to clarify certain theoretical prob- 
A lems in the field of subjective and intersubjective phe- 
nomena. They are problems which the social sciences have in 
common. ' 

A marked concern with what has been variously called “ frame 
of reference” (Allport), “subjective point of view” (Parsons), 
‘logico-meaningful factors” (Sorokin), “ Verstehen ” (Weber), 
“humanistic coefhicient”” (Znaniecki), points in the direction of 
this increased emphasis on the analysis of intersubjective phe 
nomena. These terms are not precise equivalents, but they are 
all used in connection with the methods which these social scien 
tists, and many others, believe must be adopted if a more funda 
mental analysis of social phenomena than we have witnessed in 
the recent past is to be attained. They are all concerned, further- 
more, with the problem of subjective meaning, which arises from 
the fact that the phenomena studied by the social scientist may 
have meaning not only for him as an observer (objective mean- 
ing), but also for the human beings who create, accept, or reject 
and share these phenomena in common (subjective meaning). 
The recognition of this problem of subjective meaning, together 
with the development of the appropriate methods of “ intuition ” 
and understanding for its analysis, are among the most important 
developments in the social sciences in recent times.” 


ial psychology, sociology, economics, political science, and history all fall within 


Specific departmental distinctions between these sciences are not relevant 


it purposes. For essentially the same reason the terms “ subjective” and 
tive,” rather than “ psychological” and “ social-psychological,” are used 
it the present discussion. The former terms are neutral and descriptive, and 


sitional with reference to the particular scientific system which may be used 
analysis of the phenomena described, as are the latter. In everyday speech the 
‘subjective " and “ psychological" are often confused and interchanged. Unfor 
y this confusion often carries over into discussions in the social sciences. As used 
‘ subjective" means, specifically, having reference to a person or self, Le. to a 
t, and “intersubjective " means having mutual reference to two or more subjects 
On the methods of “ intuition” and “ understanding " sce especially Allport, G. W., 
ity, a psychological interpretation, New York: Holt, 1937; Allport, G. W., The 
ogist’s frame of reference, Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 1-28; and Klein, D. B., 

! Rev., 1932, 39, 552-5690 


Scientihe understanding in psychology, Ps 
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No attempt is made here to trace this development in detail. 
and attention will be focussed on theoretical rather than op 
methodological problems, assuming the validity of the method 
of understanding as analyzed by Allport and others. In order to 
make its perspective explicit, however, brief mention must 
made of a methodological aspect of the present approach. 

In the writer’s opinion the social sciences must be based upon 
“ phenomenological ” foundations. As Max Scheler points out, 
phenomenology is extremely difficult to define.‘ There is, he 
says, no phenomenological “ school,” but rather a circle of inves. 
tigators who have a common attitude and point of view in relation 
to philosophical problems.” The phenomenological method 
which, in Husserl’s formulation of it, involves reference to a 
transcendental sphere, is directly applicable on the methodological 
level to the special sciences of mundane phenomena.” The funda- 
mental characteristics of the phenomenological attitude are, in 
Scheler’s words, an intensive analysis and clarification of the 
world of living experience.’ The results of such an analysis can 
furnish a firm and stable background for the social sciences. In 
particular they make it possible to avoid a dangerous relativism 
which is apt to occur when the social sciences attempt to analyze 
meanings, systems of truth, values, and other subjective phe- 
nomena. In short, phenomenology gives these sciences “some 
point on which to stand.” * 


SpectaL Propt—EMs IN MEANING AND UNDERSTANDING 


In the following discussion no attempt is made to analyze 
meaning on an epistemological level. This level is important, but 
for present purposes reliance will be placed on the general 
epistemological validity of certain other works, particularly of 


the works of G. H. Mead, Talcott Parsons, Max Scheler, and 


The clearest attempt to establish these foundations for the social sciences is to b 
found in Schutz, A., Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt, Vienna: Julius Springer 
1932. The whiter has recently translated an essay by Schiitz, Phenomenology and tl 
social sciences, in Philosophical essays in memory of Edmund Husserl, Marvin Farber 
ed., Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (in press). 

4Scheler, M. Schriften aus dem Nachlass. Berlin: Der Neue Geist Verlag, 1933 
265 ff 

5 266 

® See the discussion in Schiitz, Phenomenology and the social sciences, op. ctt. 

7 Scheler, M. Op. cit., 267 

§ No further specific analysis of the relations of phenomenology to the social science 
is possible within the limitations of this paper, but the phenomenological attitude | 
basic to much of the following discussion. 
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Alfred Schutz.” An attempt will be made here to delineate 


certain phenomena of meaning which are of especial importance 


the social sciences. After a brief description of the phenomena 


of meaning in general, particular attention is to be devoted to 
certain aspects of these phenomena which have remained rela- 
sively residual in the social sciences." 

Action, meaning and understanding. From the point of view 
of the social sciences, one of the most fundamental phenomena 
involving meaning is human action. Max Weber has defined 
action as any behavior (including attitudes) in so far as human 
beings associate a subjectively intended meaning with it.'' Not 
only has action been analyzed in relation to meaning, but one of 
the most serious attempts to describe meaning itself has been 
made directly in a context of action. At the beginning of an 
important discussion of meaning, Mead says, “ We are particu- 
larly concerned with . . . the adjustment to one another of the 
acts of different human individuals within the human social 
process. . . . The central factor in such adjustment is mean- 
ing.” '~ Mead, as is well known, has stated that meaning takes 
its rise and is to be found within the field of the relation between 
gestures and subsequent behavior.'* He has further determined 
a more specific type of meaning in terms of the significant symbol 
which implies a self capable of taking the attitude of the other. 
Meaning, the self, and the significant symbol, taken together, 
constitute the sime qua non of all social experience. Two of the 
most fundamental characteristics of meaning, for Mead, are thus 
participation and communicability."* For present purposes 
Mead’s account will be assumed as essentially correct; thus the 
problems to be discussed are related to significant meanings, 


involving the significant symbol, in Mead’s sense. 


"Mead, G. H. Mind, self, and soctety, Charles W. Morris, ed. Chicago: University 
ot Chicago Press, 1934; Parsons, T. The structure of social action. New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1937; Scheler, M Op. cit. and Wesen und Formen der Sympathie 


rd ed.) Bonn: Friednck Cohen, 1931, and Schriften zur Soztologie und Weltan 
uungslehre Leipzig: Reinhald, 1923; Schutz, A. Sinnhafte Aufbau, and Phe 
nology and the social sciences in Farber, op. cit. 
This term is used in the sense defined by Parsons, op. cit., 16-20 
Weber, M. Wartschaft und Gesellschaft. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (P. Siebeck), 
1. Sce also Parsons, T., op. cit., 640-641 and all of chapter XVII. For an 
e critique of Weber's concept of action, see Schiitz, Sinnhafte Aufbau, esp. 12-17 
i - 
Mead, G. H. Op. cit., 75. 
76 ff 
footnote, 
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One of the problems of meaning which Mead did not explicit) 
analyze, however, is the problem of time. In Mead’s accouyy 
time is implicitly of the utmost importance. The field of meay 
ing, it will be noted, involves the relation between the gestur 
and subsequent behavior. Schutz has helped to make this phase 
of the problem of meaning explicit. Meaning presupposes that 
the stream of experience is sculptured into temporal sequen 
and that the subject of these experiences reflects upon already 
completed sequences.” As Schutz puts it, only the experienced 
is meaningful, not experience itself."" Thus, in relation to Mead’: 
formulation, significant meaning not only involves the self whi 
can take the attitude of the other; but also the 7 within the sel 
takes a special reflective attitude toward its own stream of 
experience. 

In terms of the concept of meaning developed above, the ph: 
nomenon action involves a project or plan. The plan, in tur: 
involves an end or purpose, a situation of conditions and means 
and certain standards or norms for the articulation of means to 
ends."" The actor, oriented to this plan, reflects upon it in 
prospect in the future perfect tense."* The meaning of action, 
then, is the projected plan and the anticipation of the plan as 
completed in the future. Action has a meaningful unity in terms 
of the dimensions of the plan. 

In so far as there are selves who take the attitudes of others, 
they may become oriented to the action of others. Mutual orienta 
tion in this sense is basic to the frame of reference of social expen 
ence. This statement, however, implies not only the problem of 
meaning as such but in addition the problem of understanding 
others. For purposes of the social sciences, it must be simpl 
assumed that others are given. But one cannot assume the ways 
in which an orientation to others is had; in other words, on 
cannot simply assume understanding. The solution of this prob 
lem, which has been offered in similar terms by both Mead and 
Schutz, is briefly as follows—and it will be accepted in its main 


contentions. 


Schiitz, A Sinnhafte Aufbau, 9 fl 


16 Ihid., 49 

’ Parsons, 7 Op cit., 46 

1S Schitz, A. Op. ert., 59 ff. For a discussion in English of this phase of 5 
vork, see Alfred Stonier and Karl Bode, A new approach to the methodolog 


social sciences, Economica, 1939, 4, 409 ff 
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As Schutz has pointed out, the postulate that any given person 
is able fully to grasp the meaning and attitudes of another 
,a limiting concept."” Such complete comprehension and under 
inding of others 1s never possible, because it would imply ulti 
ly that two or more persons have the same stream of 
onscious experience. The understanding of others generally 
takes place in a context of signs and symbols.’ Bodily move 
ments, including human speech, constitute a field of expression, 
ind they signify part of the experience of others. Understanding 
varies in terms of its completeness, in terms of intimacy or 
nonymily, and in terms of relatively segmental or total orienta- 
ions. Basically, however, it means that one puts oneself in the 
place of the other and orients oneself to the plan of the other. 
The concept orientation, which is also used in this discussion, 
s somewhat broader than anderstanding and includes the latter. 
lt means having relation to a frame of reference or context: 
mutual orientation thus signifies that two or more persons par- 
cipate in a frame of reference or context. The importance of 
mutual orientations to value-contexts, in particular, is receiving 
nereasing recognition by social scientists.*' 
lhe roie of symbolism in intersubjective orientation. \t was 
implied above that signification and symbols are important ele- 
ments in meaning and understanding. Symbolism is that impu- 
tation of a significance to acts, artifacts, or natural objects which 
goes beyond the inherent or intrinsic properties of the things to 
which the significance is imputed. Symbols and symbolism have 
been analyzed in many contexts. For present purposes two types 
of symbolism are to be distinguished in particular. Symbols can 
be used in relatively rational and intrinsic contexts for purposes 
in which the referents of the symbols are very definite and 


A. Op. 17 108. 


msiderations have methodological as well as substantive implications f{ 
nees which study intersubjective phenomena A postulate which require 
I always to have a complete comprehension of the intended meanings of 
cts of their study would make those sciences impossible; at best such a 
sets a limit which can never be reached. This consideration does not, how 
that the sciences of man must renounce subjective phenomena as apart 
lata, or that they must give exclusive attention to the so-called “ objective 
behavior with no reference to meaning and purpose, ie. with no 
to action. By means of signs and signitive comprehension, sciences of inter 
phenomena are possible. Whether or not understanding of the other may 


rt trom signs and symbols is a debatable question, and one which need not 
d here 
See especially H. Cantril’s discussion in: The prediction of social events, th 
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specific, although the actual relation between symbol and referep; 
is not itself intrinsic. This type of usage may be called specif 
reference symbolism. Most languages are a body of specific refer 
ence symbols together with the rules of their relationships, Filing 
systems also provide a good illustration of this type, as do emblems 
and badges used for purposes of specific social identification. 

But there is another type of symbolism in which the referents 
are by no means so specific. Symbols are used to express sen; 
ments. These symbols, furthermore, are used in relatively non 
rational and strongly affective ways. This type of usage maj 
be called expressional symbolism. Examples of it will be dis 
cussed below in relation to the problem of suffering, but special 
attention should be called to the fact that sentiments and affects 
are essential components in social orientation, and that they in 
turn require some means of intersubjective articulation.~ It is by 
virtue of a meaningfully integrated framework of symbolism, 
including expressional symbolism, that a constancy of social 
orientation is possible. Just as the meaningful unity of action in 
general is to be found in the dimensions of plans, so the mean 
ingful unity of social and intersubjective activity is to be found 
in the framework of symbolism which makes possible a mutual 
orientation of different persons and their plans. This framework 
of symbolism is capable of generalization to a remarkable degree; 
indeed, it makes possible an expressional consistency between the 
various components of a whole system of culture.” 

Problematical and self-evident meanings. \n the intersubjective 
sphere there are two different attitudes toward meaning which 
must be carefully distinguished, the distinction between them 
being of especial importance for an understanding of the problem 
of suffering. 

There are in human experience many things which simply 
happen, but to which little or no meaning is attached. These 
things are best explained on a level of reactive behavior, in terms 
of the stimulus-response schema alone. There are other phases of 
human experience which do have meanings, but meanings which 
constitute no problem. Two cases of this situation are of wide- 
spread empirical occurrence. In the first place, many human 


2 Mead'’s emphasis on rationality and science as guides to action led him to under 
emphasize this aspect of symbolism. 

See especially Sorokin, P. A., Social and cultural dynamics, New York: Am 
Book Co., 1937, I, 20-21. The entire three volumes present a wealth of mat 


relation to the cultural systems 
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activities are guided by norms of technical efficiency, usefulness 
and conformity with the world as it is. The various causal or 
functional links, which are necessary components of the chain 
of activity in question, are simply accepted as given and self- 
evident, from the point of view of the layman in his everyday 
activity; the special attitude of the scientist or technologist is 
necessary 1n order to make these links problematical.~* These 
norms, having become embedded in routines, are a part of 
“ everyday * cognitive orientation. In the second place, there are 
phases of human experience which definitely fall within teleo- 
logical and affective contexts, but attitudes of self-evidence are 
held toward them. Meanings of this type may be termed se/f- 
vident meanings. 

In contrast to these situations, a framework of meanings may 
contain strains, tensions, and even contradictions within itself. 
For example, certain recurrent and unavoidable phases of experi- 
“meaningless,” although there 


‘ 


ence, such as death, are felt to be 
is an imminent need to make them meaningful. The term 
“meaningless” has a serious disadvantage here, because it may 
imply that these aspects of experience are taken altogether outside 
the realm of meanings, which is usually not the case. For this 
reason the term problematical meanings will be used for those 
aspects of meaning which cannot be merely accepted as unques- 
tionably given, but which, requiring a solution, are consequently 
felt as producing or involving a tension within the framework. 
Whether particular meanings are self-evident or problematical 
must be determined from the subjective point of view. 

Various illustrations from the field of generalized cultural 
frameworks of meaning could be given to indicate the difference 
between these two attitudes. For example, meanings which have 
been largely problematical in the Occident—many of which are 
particularly so today—have been largely self-evident in China.” 


AFFECTIVE ORIENTATIONS 


Another aspect of the problem of meaning which is of par- 
ticular importance for an analysis of the problem of suffering 
relates to the emotional or affective phases of human experience. 


“4 Of course, if something goes wrong, and interrupts or disturbs the plan, it immedi 


itely becomes relatively problematical. 
See Max Weber's discussion of the Confucian ethic, in relation to social institu 
tions, in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr (P 


Sicbeck), 1934, I, 430 ff. 
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As Allport has stated, some frames of reference are neutral and 
impersonal, whereas others are personal and ego-involving. These 
latter include affective attitudes of motivational significance” 
Some of the ways in which affective elements become a part of 
meaningfully oriented action may be clarified by an analysis 
of two closely related phenomena in which they are particularl, 
strong, namely “charisma” and “ideal personality types.” 

Charisma is a mode in the orientation of action in which belief 
in the special qualities of the particular person and strongly 
affective devotion to this person are the predominant character- 
istics. It implies the possession, or attribution of possession, of 
extraordinary powers and qualities which are given. Although 
they may be developed, they cannot be acquired. Usually they are 
attached to particular social personalities and are not accessible to 
everyone.’ Such orientation and authority are of a non-rational 
type, according to Weber, in the sense that they are not bound 
or controlled by specifically established norms, Weber has used 
this concept primarily for the purpose of differentiating between 
major types of institutional systems, which he calls the charis- 
matic, traditional, and legal bureaucratic. His discussion, spe- 
cifically sociological, is related to the large-scale framework of 
social and cultural orientation and to general patterns of social 
change. The emphasis here is on the basic subjective and inter- 
subjective phenomena which constitute charisma. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary to turn to an analysis of the personality type 
with which it tends to be associated. 

The term “ social personality,” as it is used here, refers to a 
complex or framework of meaningfully oriented actions that is 
focused in a self. In so far as there is inter-subjective, or social, 
orientation, it usually takes place in terms of type parts or seg- 
ments of the total orientation of any given self. The extent of 
this segmentation varies in different social situations. In primary 
groups where the relationships are relatively intimate and com- 
plete, virtually the whole personalities of the partners become 
oriented to each other. In secondary groups, orientation is in 
terms of typified segments of the total personality. For example, 
when one is travelling on a railway, one conducts oneself as a 
passenger, and one orients oneself to others as passengers or as 
26 Allport, G. W. The psychologist’s frame of reference. Op. cit., 24. 


7 See, for example, Weber's definitions in Waortschaft und Gesellschaft, 227, anc 
Rel:gionssoziologie, I, 268-269. 
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( 


ficials of the railway company, in the expectation that their 
actions will be of a very specific type. 

In the present discussion, attention is directed to a personality 
type which can become a focal point for the orientation of action 
in terms of ultimate values and subjective ideals. One fairly 
obvious type which would apply in such a context is that of the 
leader. A leader is a person who guides the actions of others, 
known as his followers. Leaders suggest or create ends and 
norms, or they are concerned with the preservation of a given 
orientation, They also suggest or determine the means which 
their followers will use in attaining their ends. The leader has a 
definite status, along with the power or authority to influence 
and initiate the actions of his followers.“ There is another type, 
however, somewhat similar to the leader, which has remained 
much more residual in the theories of the social sciences. 
Following Max Scheler we may term it Vordilder.” 

Although the concept Vordild is difficult to define, one can see 
some of its characteristics by contrast to the leader-follower rela- 
tion proper. The relation between leaders and followers is always 
consciously reciprocal. The relation between Vorbild and Nach- 
bild*’ need not be consciously reciprocal, and it may obtain 
without the actual or immediate presence of the persons involved 
or even without their concrete historical existence; literary and 
mythological figures may be Vorbilder.” Vorbilder may deter- 
mine the orientation of leaders, but not vice versa, according to 
Scheler.““ Leaders may, at the same time, be Vordilder, although 
they need not be. On this point Scheler states very explicitly 
that leaders are Vorbilder only in the case of a charismatic- 
affective bond of relation to their followers.” 


These points have long been recognized by Cooley, Znamiecki, and many others 

In relation to this problem see Shils, E. A., and Goldhamer, H., Types of power 
nd status, Amer. ]. Sociol., 1939, 45, 171-182. 

Scheler, M. Nachlass, 149-225. His term might be translated as “ models,” 
Exemplare,” “ standards,” “ prototypes,” etc. None of these terms carrics the exact 
nnotation of Vorbilder as Scheler uses the concept; therefore, it is preferable to leave 
t untranslated and to introduce it as a new term. 

Che term Nachbild means literally a “copy” or “ imitation,” but either of these 
rms would be very bad to use in the present context. 

Scheler, M. Nachlass, 154. In his broadest usage of the term, Scheler seems 
include as Vorbilder such things as art styles and social institutions. The present 
iscussion is confined to Vorbilder as personality types; otherwise the concept might 


easily be equated with ideals, values, and norms in general, and would lose its specific 


mnotation. The types of Vorbilder which Scheler discusses most completely are the 
aint, the genius, and the hero. Jdid., 171-225. 
léid., 162. 


155. 
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The Vorbild-Nachbild relation is never one of mere Passive 
imitation. It implies an active attitude and, psychologically, 


process of introjection and identification. A person introjects his 
Vorbild, so that it becomes an “ ego-ideal” with which he strives 
to identify himself. It is possible to suggest that Vordilder are a 
particular form of a broader category, the stereotype; it would be 
unfortunate, however, to define the concept so as to equate it 
with the stereotype in general. For example, the “ collegiate 
stereotype” has some of the characteristics of a Vorbild, as 
discussed here, but certainly not all.” 

Vorbilder come within the sphere of affective action, as dis- 
cussed above. They are closely related to love and hate.** They 
are always fundamentally related to personality and also to values 
and sentiments. Personality, from the point of view taken here, 
is a fundamental mode of the orientation and integration of 
values and acts, and Vordilder are among the most important foci 
for this mode. They always have two components, an image or 
symbol, and a value.*’ In terms of the discussion of symbolism, 
above, expressional symbolism is of greater significance in relation 
to Vorbilder than the specific reference type. 

The following definition of Vorbilder sums up the phenomena 
as discussed above, and may be used to advantage in empirical 
research. Vorbilder are personality types which focalize ultimate 
values and orient affective action; which stand in a charismatic 
and symbolic relation to members of a community; and which 
constitute ideal types to be at least partially realized in the action 
of the members of the community, by virtue of a process of intro- 
jection and identification.” From the point of view of this defi- 
nition one may clearly see the grounds for Scheler’s claim that 
Vorbilder may determine the nature and direction of leadership, 
but not vice versa, and that consequently the theory of Vorbdilder 
is even more fundamental than the theory of leaders. Vorbilder 


See Fink, K., and Cantril, H., The collegiate stereotype as a frame of reference, 

this JOURNAL, 1937, 32, 532-537. 

®In regard to hate, Scheler makes the interesting comment that instead of a 
Vorbuld-Nachbild relation, a Vorbild-Gegentild relation sometimes obtains. This point 
suggests a very fruitful line of research 

87 Scheler, M. Nachlass, 157 

388 The term “community” in this definition should be understood in its broadest 
sense, as referring to persons or selves who share values in common, and not neces 
sarily to a concretely organized community. Also, throughout this discussion it must 
be clearly borne in mind that Vorilder may not be actual persons, historical or con 
temporary. Where an actual person is involved, the fact that he exists as Vorbild 1s 
but one, albeit very significant, aspect of his total concrete personality. 
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are related to ultimate values and sentiments which, by their very 
ultimacy, in turn influence more immediate volitions and actions. 
Vorbilder are the personalistic foci of these ultimate values and 
sentiments. 

As was stated at the outset, the present discussion is concerned 
with a description and delineation of certain basic phenomena in 
the problem of meaning and understanding. Discussions of this 
type should prove fruitful to the various sciences of intersubjective 
phenomena, and should suggest hypotheses for their respective 
empirical research. In order to give a more specific illustration of 
the type of theoretical problem involved, an application is to be 
made to the problem of suffering. 


THE PRoBLEM OF SUFFERING 


The phenomena of suffering are extremely difficult to define. 
One may first proceed negatively, however, by distinguishing 
suffering from the narrower concept pain. Pain, which is always 
a part of a stimulus-response sequence, has physical sensory com- 
ponents. In the case of pain an analysis of its physiology is 
always relevant. Suffering may have its physiological com- 
ponents too, and may involve physical pain; but this latter aspect 
need not invariably be present. For example, a man may suffer 
acutely from being seated at table in an order which he thinks 
does not become his social position and dignity. No adequate 
explanation of his suffering can be given in terms of pain, whether 
pain be thought of as an experience coming from a specific organ 
of sense, or as an experience resulting from an increase of any 
stimulation beyond a certain threshold. His suffering may never- 
theless have its physiological effects, such as more rapid beating 
of the heart and perhaps general bodily discomfort. Suffering 
and pain are phenomenologically distinguishable; and, for pur- 
poses of the present discussion, it is of the utmost importance that 
they be kept distinct. 

There is no heuristic value in speculation as to whether suffer- 
“unpleasant.” In fact, if an understanding of 


ing is always * 
suffering is to be had, the simple pleasure-pain dichotomy must 
be transcended. Suffering is always a meaning-relevant phe- 
nomenon; as such it may be positively valued even by the sufferer 
himself. In these terms the seeming paradox of the “ enjoyment 
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of suffering” and the fact that in suffering we may attain a 
heightened and enriched experience of life may be understood, 
Suffering may have the dynamic value of a tension or strain in 
relation to problematical meanings. It has been a component of 
many creations in the realm of art, and it has played a very 
important role in the orientation schemas of the major religions.” 

With these considerations in mind, suffering may be defined as 
a meaning-relevant phase of human experience—and thus in turn 
of human action—which is composed of two elements: an element 
of acute tension or strain which, as such, is coupled with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, and an element of meaning. The first element 
in the definition serves to differentiate suflering from the phe- 
nomena of non-suffering wherein a tension or strain is a con- 
stituent element; but nothing in this definition should be used in 
such a way as to give rise to pseudo-problems about “ the pleasure 
we derive from suffering.” Although the tension or strain as 
such is associated with dissatisfaction, the total phenomenon of 
suffering, including the element of meaning, may be oriented in 
a variety of affective directions, as will be indicated below. The 
well-known experience of the “enjoyment of suffering” has 
seemed paradoxical because of failure to distinguish the two ele- 
ments of the phenomenon, the element of tension or strain and 
the element of meaning. Suffering is usually, furthermore, not 
an isolated affect in the gestalt of experience, but part of a larger 
integrated field including expression, which in turn involves still 
other elements. The forms of expression of suffering generally, 
if not universally, involve relief from tension, which is a pleasant 
element.” But the expression in turn may include subjective 
elements of meaning, attitude, and normative regulation, espe- 
cially in the symbolic and ritualized forms of expression. Thus 
the term suffering as it is often used actually refers to a configura- 


39 A discussion of the pathological phenomena of masochism would lead too far 
afield from the present discussion. For a suggestive treatment of this problem see 
Horney, K., The neurotic personality of our time, New York: Norton, 1937, 141 and 
261 ff. The author is in complete agreement with Dr. Horney’s contention that the 
pathological and the normal, in relation to attitudes toward suffering, vary in different 
social systems 

40.On one of the forms of expression which clearly involve relief from tension, sec 
Lund, F. H., Why do we weep?, J. soc. Psychol., 1930, 1, 136-151. Lund is primarily 
interested in the physiological correlate of weeping, which he attempts to identify as 
the cranial (pleasant) division of the autonomic nervous system. But he also recog 
nizes that weeping is a distinctly human, social, and (at least by implication) mean- 
ingful trait. It might be added that in the analysis of such a phenomenon as weeping 
the method of “intuition” or understanding is quite as essential as the method of 
inference. 
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may have various emotional tones associated with them. 


n of phenomena involving several elements, which, in turn, 


There are various shadings in the specific emotional content of 
suffering, as expressed by such terms as sorrow, grief, despair, 
and agony. The term suffering as used here is intentionally 
defined in a broad and neutral way in order to include a richness 
of content. 

Suffering may become a component in intersubjective experi- 
ence and social action, a problem which has been considered at 
length by Scheler.** In his distinctions between four kinds of 
Mitgefiihl, the first to be discussed is immediate Mitfihlen.' 
The example which he gives is that of a father and mother 
standing before the dead body of a loved child. Scheler is explicit 


in stating that the father and mother feel the same suflering. 
Their relation is not merely a cognitive one. It is not that the 
father feels suffering, the mother also feels suffering, and each 
knows that the other feels it. It is what Scheler calls Mit-ein- 
ander-fiihlen.” In this same connection Scheler points out that 
one can share only subjective suffering and not physical pain as 
. sensory feeling; there is no such thing as Mitschmerz.™ Pain is 
not shared in common as is suffering. There may be suffering in 
common of physical pain felt by one of the partners or by both, 
but the suffering and the pain are phenomenologically distinct. 

To avoid ambiguity it is necessary to introduce a modification 
in Scheler’s formulation. Suffering is related to the structure of 
experience on two levels, which Scheler does not explicitly differ 
entiate. On the first level we may distinguish the immediate 
experience of suffering. Even on this level suffering is a meaning 
relevant phenomenon; it is suffering about something or in rela- 
tion to something of significance. But it is probable that the 
immediate experience of suffering is always private, and it is 
doubtful if, as such, it can be shared in common—although there 
is room for further reflexion and research concerning this point. 
On the second level we may distinguish the attitude which the 


“' Scheler, M. Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, esp. 1-169 For a discussion 
tO r’s theory of sympathy sce Howard Becker, Some forms of sympathy: a 
phenomenological analysis, this JouRNAL, 1931, 26, 58—68; and Soctal thought from 


tence, New York: D. C. Heath, 1938, II, go6—912 
*“Scheler, M. Wesex und Formen, 9g. 
Idem 
*Iéid., 10. This statement also serves to strengthen the point made above concern 
ng the difference between suffering and pain. 
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person takes toward the immediate experience of suffering; and 
this clearly may be shared with another.” Although the orienta 
tion between suffering people can be strongly affective, rather 
than cognitive, it is in relation to the attitudes toward suffering, 
rather than to the immediate experience of suffering, that the 
orientation occurs. 

Suffering in common thus implies mutual orientation in atti- 
tudes toward suffering.” It is not only a widespread but also 
a fundamentally important phenomenon in social experience. [1 
may become one of the primary bonds in an intimate relation, as 
in the example given above. It may also become a major element 
in the more generalized systems of orientation of whole com. 
munities. In order fully to understand this aspect of suffering, 
it is Necessary to turn to a more specific analysis of the meaning 
of suffering. 

The meaning and expression of suffering. In the above discus- 
sion suffering and suffering in common have been described and 
defined from a neutral and objective point of view. But suffering 
may take on special meanings and significance from the subjective 
point of view, in teleological and affective contexts. What suffer- 
ing zs and how people suffer are questions which are fundamental 
from the phenomenological and scientific points of view; but 
human subjects are often concerned with knowing why they 
suffer. The why, here, does not refer to the causes or variables 
of which suffering is an effect or function; it refers to why in 
the sense of “to what purpose.” In its most ultimate sense this 
question could be phrased, “ Why must people suffer at all?” In 
the present discussion, of course, no attempt is made to answer 
this question from any ultimate or metaphysical point of view. 
Human subjects, however, attempt definite solutions to this ques- 
tion, and take definite attitudes which they share in common 
toward it; these solutions and these attitudes may become a 
significant part of intersubjective orientation, and as such they 
are of significance to the sciences of intersubjective phenomena. 

It is to be assumed as a fundamental fact about the structure 
of human experience that there is an imminent need to give 


45 These attitudes may be in the form of general ways suffering is met and expressed, 


or they may take the form of much more elaborate and specific techniques of suffering 
as, for example, in the cases of many neurotic personalities. Some of the social 
contexts in which attitudes toward suffering are important will be discussed below 

46 See Plate I as an expressional symbol of suffering in common, or Mutlerden, as 
Scheler calls it. 
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suffering a subjective meaning.‘ Most, if not all of the great 
religious systems have contained teachings concerning the mean 
ing of suffering. Often they also show man how properly to 
meet or to endure suffering. One of the meaningful attitudes 
toward suffering, which is probably of widespread factual occur- 
rence, is the attitude which makes suffering meaningful through 
the concept of sacrifice.” A sacrifice, which is always for some- 
thing, implies a purposefully oriented plan and a hierarchy of 
ends and values. Although a tension or strain may result from the 
unrealization, actual or potential, of certain of these ends or 
values, nevertheless if preferred or more ultimate ends or values 
are thereby realized, the component of suffering is made mean- 
ingful. Such plans obtain their integration only by virtue of 
mutual orientation to the plans of others; as this integration and 
affective security become lost, the meaning of suffering becomes 
highly problematical. When one approaches disorientation, or 
anomie (in Durkheim’s sense), suffering becomes meaningless." 

There are several specific contexts in the field of intersubjective 
phenomena in which the problem of the subjective meaning of 
suffering becomes particularly important, only one of which will 
be indicated here. Most systems of intersubjective orientation 
contain frames of reference for the expression of suffering. They 
include norms concerning the proper time, place, and gestures 
for its expression. These norms usually differ in relation to the 
extent of completeness and intimacy of the social relation; if the 
relation is based on a very specific segment of the personality, 
definite restrictions are placed on the expression of suffering.” 

Inasmuch as suffering is a meaning-relevant phenomenon, its 
expression and the expression of value attitudes toward it can 
become associated with various types of symbolism. There are 
aspects of human experience, furthermore, in which the specific 
sources of suffering cannot be removed by intrinsic means. Very 
prominent in this type of experience is the suffering which comes 
through the death of a person with whom one has been in an 
intimate relation. Nothing can be done intrinsically, and yet 
“' One of the most important discussions of this problem has been given by Max 
Scheler in Sozrologie, pp. 41 ff. 

*" See Scheler, M., Soztologie, 48. 

*’ Cf. the discussion in Durkheim, E., Le Suicide, Paris: Alcon, 1930, 227 

Lund suggests as one reason why there has been relatively little scientific interest 


problem of weeping, that there may be “a feeling that weeping represents too 
ntimate a reaction to be subjected to critical analysis.” Lund, F. H. Op. cit., 136 
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both personal and social orientation are endangered by the 
strongly emotional tensions of the experience. Orientation and 
balance can be restored only by symbolic means, usually by ritual, 
This proposition could be illustrated by an abundance of examples, 
The expression of suffering, in the mode usually known as grief. 
is often minutely regulated by ritual standards. This type of 
expression, which is of widespread factual occurrence, is direct}, 
related to the fundamental structure of social experience and 
orientavion. 

Suffering and common value attitudes toward it may also find 
their symbolic expression in art. Of this phase of the problem 
the author has made an extensive empirical investigation, to which 
brief reference will be made as further illustration of the applica 
bility of these theoretical formulations to factual research in the 
social sciences. 

Empirical application. The period from the 12th through the 
isth centuries in northern and western Europe was one of rela 
tively gradual but profound social change.”' Within this longer 
time-span, the last half of the 13th and the first half of the rgth 
centuries are particularly important. The Black Death of 1348, 
and its subsequent recurrences, had marked effects on the general 
social system of this area; yet it does not represent the type of 
force which is of direct concern in the present analysis, and thus it 
has been excluded by limitation of data to the period prior to this 
date. The specific problem is to determine some of the seeds and 
forces of change in the sphere of subjective meanings and in 
relation to generalized frameworks of social orientation. 

The Crucifixion of Christ has been the central reference point 
in the symbolism of Christianity. In the period under considera 
tion, however, there were two different attitudes toward the Cru 
cifixion, and two corresponding currents in its portrayal in 
religious art. In the one attitude the element of triumph pre 
dominates, whereas in the other attitude the element of suffering 
predominates. In the 12th and throughout much of the 13th 
centuries these two attitudes were synthesized in the master plan 
of medieval iconography, much of which is an elaborate frame 
work of specific reference symbolism. They were also synthesized 

51 Compare, for example, de Wulf, M., PAidlosophy and civilization tn the Middle 
Ages, Princeton, N. ].: Princeton University Press, 1922, as a description of 13th century 


orientation, with Huizinga, J., The waning of the Middle Ages, London: Arnold, 1924 
as a description of sth century orientation 
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in those phases of art which tend in the direction of a more 
isolated and intimate expressional symbolism. In the late 13th 
and early 14th centuries the element of suffering became pre- 
dominate in the portrayal of the Crucifixion and closely related 
scenes of the Passion. The expression of suffering in common, 
moreover, became much more pronounced.” 

In order to understand this change in relation to the specific 
problem stated above, it is necessary to turn to a group of symbols 
created in the plastic art of this period, and to analyze the subjec- 
tive meanings and value attitudes which they express. This group 
is known as the Andachtsbilder, or devotional images. Its main 
types are the Forked Cross, the Jesus-Johannes Group, the Pieta 
(or Vesperbild), the Man of Sorrows, and the Christ in the 
Grave.” In each case, a special moment of the Passion is isolated 
and the attitude toward this moment is transformed." They are 
excellent examples of an intensive expressional symbolism, by 
contrast to the extensive specific reference symbolism of the major 
iconographical scheme in the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
quality of the expression is deeply affective and, with the possible 
exception of the Jesus-Johannes Group, suffering is the predomi- 
nant affect; triumph has faded into the background.” Suffering 
in common and compassion (Mitleiden) are directly expressed in 
the Pieta,”” but in each case the worshipper is invited to participate 
intimately in the suffering of his Vordild. 

Two of these cases offer special problems of interpretation 
which, if correctly understood, help to delineate the essential 
quality of the Andachtsbilder. The figure of Christ on the 
Forked Cross might be misconstrued as an attempt at realistic 
portrayal.” It might be claimed that the artist was trying to 
show how a man really looks when he is tortured and crucified. 
But there is direct evidence, from the mystical experiences and 
visions of this same period, that the Forked Cross is the symbolic 

See the figures of St. John and the Virgin in Plate I 
See Plate II as an example of the Forked Cross, from this period 


| were not necessarily the traditional “ historical” moments of the Passion, 


bed in the Bible. 
lhe Jesus-Johannes Group is an image of St. John resting his head on the breast 


t Christ. Christ holds St. John’s hand in his. It is an expression of a timeless 
, a direct embodiment of an attitude. St. John was a major Vor/ild for the 
lominican nuns in this period. Even here, suffering may be an clement. St. John 


tes Christ's suffering and participates in it in project, in the future perfect tense 
® The virgin holds the dead body of Christ on her lap, and the whole subject 1s an 
intensely expressional field of suffering and compassion 
See 
c Pilate Il. 
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expression of an eternal moment of the Passion, and of the wor. 
shipper’s intimate (mystical) experience of this moment. The 
Forked Cross might make sense from a literal and “ historical ” 
point of view, but the Christ in the Grave could not possibly be 
significant from this point of view—or, were this the case, jt 
would have been outright heresy. Christ’s grave, or tomb, had 
often been portrayed in the major iconographical scheme of the 
12th and 13th centuries; but, in conformity with the story of 
Easter, the dramatic moment of Christ’s triumph, it was always 
empty. Here, however, the tortured body of Christ is to be found 
in the grave! As an expressional symbol, which has an expres. 
sional consistency with the attitudes of the other Andachtsbilder, 
it projects the suffering of Christ through the Resurrection into 
eternity. 

One of the major characteristics which the Andachtsbilder have 
in common deserves special emphasis. Many of the images in 
medieval art were definitely historical in emphasis; many different 
elements were woven together to tell a story. The observer, in 
this case, has the passive role of a spectator or onlooker, and there 
is an unbridgeable distance between him and the content of the 
art. Other images in this art were hieratical in their emphasis 
The observer is placed in a role of humble worshipper and, again, 
a feeling of distance is created, in this case by a difference of level 
and sanctity.”” In the case of the Andachtsbilder, on the other 
hand, the self who devoted his attention to the image stands in 
an immediate and intimate relation with his Vordild in such a 
manner that he can participate directly in the charisma of 
Christianity. 

In general, there is an expressional consistency between th 
Andachtsbilder and the mysticism of suftering, which arose in 
this same period, and in a few cases there is direct historical evi- 
dence of a close relation between the two. Charismatic attitudes 
and Vorbilder are found to be of crucial importance in relation 
to both. Neither the art nor the mysticism was directly heretical 
from the point of view of the institutional Church, but the status 
of both was problematical and created tensions. In this sense, 
these movements constituted a dynamic force of great magnitude. 


°8 See the important discussion of the relation of the observer to art, in this period, 
in Panofsky, E., Imago pietatis, Festschrift fir Max ]. Friedlander, Leipzig: E. A 


Seemanns, 1927. 
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fhe period under discussion was one of profound social and 
-yltural change. There was a growing view that the existent 
world order was corrupt and cold, and that major religious forces 

dying. The kind of suffering which comes not from 


misery, famine, or pestilence, but from loss of orienta- 


Ome 

ro ultimate values and consequently of affective security, was 
need of being made meaningful. In certain communities at 
least (and there is evidence to suggest that the phenomena were 
widespread occurrence), suffering was made meaningful by 
ing transfigured to compassion with Christ, thus achieving an 


‘ntimate and personal relation to the charismatic source of the 
Christian religion. 

In closing, one might well raise the question concerning the 
relevance to human values, the Wertbeziehung, of the type of 
problem and analysis emphasized in the present discussion.” It 
has been recognized by many social scientists, and others, that 
present-day civilization and culture is in a state of crisis. In a 
period such as this, suffering is enormously increased—both phys- 
ical suffering and pain, and the type of subjective suffering which 
arises from loss of social stability, orientation, and security. Such 
increase of suffering is serious. But, in the light of the considera- 

ons presented above, even more serious is the lack of common 
value-attitudes toward suffering. To a very significant degree, 
suflering has ceased to be meaningful. No panacea for the solu- 
tion of this problem can be suggested here. Because the sciences, 
including the social sciences, always stand in an advisory and not 
a determinative relation to human action and planning, they can 
never solve such problems completely. It is to be suggested, as an 
advisory proposition, that a clear understanding of the problem 
f suffering and of similar problems in the sphere of subjective 
meaning is the first step toward their solution. 


On Werthezichung, a c ncept used by Max Weber, see Parson I op. cit ) 
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A CULT MATRIARCHATE AND MALE 
HOMOSEXUALITY 


BY RUTH LANDES 


, Columbia University 


M“ homosexuality occurs very widely, but the extent to 
which it becomes a social problem varies with the attitudes 


taken towards it by different cultures. One of these special atti 


Departmen 


tudes is that which distinguishes sharply between the active 
homosexual and the passive. Either one or the other may be the 
object of strong social condemnation and hence must live as an 
outcaste, while the other is given a recognized role in society. 

Among certain American Indian tribes of the last century, the 
berdache or passive homosexual was protected, encouraged to 
adopt the social and sexual roles of women, sometimes to assume 
sac red responsibilities, and, less often, allowed to cultivate with 
social approval the lewd conduct that we attribute to professional 
prostitutes. His “ husband ” was not considered as a homosexual 
but merely as a man who could make no more advantageous 
match. The active homosexual, however, who sought young 
partners, was an object of contempt. On the other hand, among 
the contemporary Tanala of Madagascar (communication from 
Ralph Linton), the passive homosexual arouses no comment at 
all provided he assumes the dress and o¢cupations of a woman 
and eventually “marries” a man. In our own culture homo- 
sexuals have incurred disapproval whether they were active or 
passive; understandably enough, therefore, homosexuals are not 
so clearly differentiated into these two types as they are in cul 
tures which distinguish sharply between them. 

In the Negro community of Bahia, in northern Brazil, unusual 
circumstances encourage certain of the passive homosexuals to 
forge a new and respected status for themselves. Both individual 
and social changes have resulted which are important and cas} 
to observe; but their special interest to psychology lies in demon 
strating the way in which an outcaste group has made a new 
adaptation by taking advantage of changed circumstances. 

In Brazil, condemnation of passive homosexuals puts them 
into the outcaste group while their partners pass unremarked 
286 
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often men of importance. Yet they are not hounded. 


wre 
ail 


assive homosexuals solicit on the street in obscene whispers, 


m 
qegeration, overdoing the falsetto tones, and using women’s 


ins of phrase. All their energies are focussed upon arranging 
‘ye sexual act in which they take the female role. Rebufled by 


man they desire, they are said to drag themselves on their 
; and plead sobbingly. They usually solicit normal men, 


it to ky 

tudes vho take advantage of them only when deprived of women. It 
at eid that such men treat them most offensively. Solicitation, 
ctive however, cannot provide a livelihood. ‘They do not, like women 
e the -ostitutes in Bahia, have a legal status, the right to claim a 
IS an tain wage and to live in protected streets; rather, they are 
ciety, tty criminals hounded from the streets and with no right to 
th laim pay. 

d to is this class, nevertheless, which has today provided leaders 
ume ‘1 dominant candomble cults of Bahia. In order to understand 
with the change that is occurring, it is necessary to sketch the main 
onal tures of these cults and the role they play in Bahia. 


xual Bahia, also called Salvador, is the old capital of Brazil. It 
s diagonally opposite the western horn of Africa and directly 


COUS i 
ung pposite the Angola coast. For centuries it was a teeming slave 
long market, and a port of entry for freely migrating Negroes; today 
rom population is preponderantly Negro and _ its folkways pre 
dominantly African. The lustiness of their life is everwhelm 
1a nely evident on holidays, when the sun beats down upon miles 
Mo of gleaming streets packed with blacks swarming in from the 
¢ or outlying forests. The great squares are choked with people 
not urging to insistent dance rhythms that are both mournful and 


lilting. At one point there is a deep hum as they sing, “Ah-h, 


Cul 


Bahia, land of gold and luxury, land of samba and candomble!” 


sual Candomble is an African fetish worship organized in some 
s to eighty cults and including in its membership most of the several 
dual hundred thousand Negroes of the city and its surrounding 
eas} forests. Worship revolves around some ten West African gods; 
non and each cult influences the whole lives of its followers. The 
new greatest candombles today the Bahians trace to the Yoruba, the 

“Nagd” of Bahian speech, one of the greatest tribes of Nigeria 
hem and one which furnished many slaves in former days. These 


‘ked Nago priesthoods in Bahia are all but exclusively female. Tra 
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dition says baldly that only women are suited by their sex to 
nurse the deities, and that the service of men is blasphemous 
and unsexing. Although some men become priests, nevertheless. 
the ratio is hardly one male to fifty female priests. Most people 
feel that men should not be made priests, and so a man comes 
to this office only under exceptional circumstances. In any case 
he can never function as fully as a woman. 

The principal fact in a Bahian Negro’s world is the neighbor 
hood in which he lives, and this is usually within sight and sound 
of some candomble. Everyone visits the cult house at least once 
a month, some several times a week. They pay social calls to 
the priestesses and bring the gossip of the outside world. Some 
come only to idle away the hours, but at one time or another all 
are obliged to consult the head priestess, called syalorixa in Nago 
(Brazilian spelling) and meaning “ mother in goodhood.” The 
“ mother,” surrounded by the lesser priestesses, lives in the house 
of worship, both in order to be in the company of the gods she 
tends and to serve clients who need her intercession with the gods. 
Many are the sayings in honor of these cult women, famous 
throughout Brazil for their kindliness. A “mother’s” sure 
speech and poised walk predispose her subordinates to obedience, 


at least in her own house and before her eyes. Under her guid 
ance there flourishes a realm of peace and security. 

The “mother” is aided by priestesses who are called her 
“daughters in godhood "—* daughters ” because she has trained 
or “ made” them over from creatures of common flesh to dedi 
cated vessels for the manifestations of the gods. Clients usually 
need to be cured of an illness, for the people are always ailing: 
they come to the cult house to fulfill Catholic-like vows to the 
African deities or orixas; they come to fetch a magical remed 
for disciplining an errant husband, an unwilling lover, an 
unfriendly employer; they beg strong measures for “ despatch 
ing” rivals in love, business or friendship; they request cere 
monial treatment to protect an unborn baby or an infant, or 
they want treatment for sterility. Any problem is brought t 
the “mother,” whose fame thereupon spreads until some 
“mothers” are sought by highly placed whites. Some grow 
wealthy and justify the local belief that all experienced 
“ daughters ” of candomble are “ rich.” 

Cult “daughters” are “ made” for different reasons. A few 
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are made when still in the uterus because a priestess has dreamed 
«), Others are made in childhood to cure a disease. Sickness 
is often regarded as the castigation of a god, or as a god’s way 
of putting his sign on a votary. The cult “mother” analyzes 
the situation by divining with African cowrie shells that have 
been treated ritually; besides, sometimes an elder “ daughter ” 


ives a dream from her god diagnosing the ailment. Most 
“daughters ” are made, however, in adulthood with the hope of 
ny chronic headaches or stomach trouble: such votaries 


curing 
usually trace the beginnings of their ailments back to infancy, 
and explain that they delayed initiation or cure for economic 
reasons chiefly. Initiation requires a great expense of time and 
money, since it demands three months of absolute seclusion in 
the cult house, abstention from sex and rich foods and amuse- 
ments, and charges of anything from fifty to a hundred dollars. 
Since money is hard to come by in Bahia, the large sums are 
paid off in various ways—in service, in kind, and in installments. 
After her formal release from the cult house, the novice observes 
awkward taboos for the remainder of the year; indeed, certain 
dificult taboos and proscriptions remain with her to her death, 
though in lessening severity. The taboos usually concern sex 
and foods, and exposure to heat and cold. The object is appar- 
ently to maintain the priestess in a removed half-ascetic state of 
diminished interest in fleshly affairs. 

Occasionally little boys are “ made” like girl children. Such 
a situation comes about because a child pledged before birth is 
born a boy, or because the illness of a boy child excites the 
sympathies of some priestess’ god. These novices become “ sons 
in godhood,” but the mother of a Nago cult tries to avoid 
making “sons.” She prefers instead an inconclusive ritual or 
cure called “ seating the god,” which confers no priestly status; 
and in fact she urges men to “seat” their gods so as to win 
divine protection for life. At the same time she fills the treasury 
of her house. 

Boy “sons” may be called passive or inadvertent initiates in 
contrast with the men who persistently request initiation. A 
Nago “ mother ” hesitates before “ making” men even after they 
have fallen into the ritual trance during which they dance pos- 
sessed by a god who has entered them, and speak the god’s 
message in his voice. She tries the man by traditional tests of 
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fire and boiling oil, just as she trics a woman suspected of counter 
feiting trance. Once I saw a “ mother” eject a young man who 
habitually fell into trance, and she had this sharp notice pinned 
on the center post of the ceremonial room: “Gentlemen will 
kindly refrain from disturbing the rites or dancing in the space 
reserved for women ”"—and “ women” meant the priestesses, 

The Nago cults formerly had associated with them certain 
men who practised divination and sorcery but who were not cult 
heads. One or two such old men still operate in Bahia, and are 
called babala.o “ father in godhood.” They were consulted by 
the whole population, including the candombles, though sorcery 
is forbidden in Bahia. “Father in godhood” is as exalted as 
“ mother,” and, because of his claim to sorcery, may once have 
been even more powerful. When a “father” visits a cult cere 
mony today, he is received with deep bows and hand-kissing, 
the “ mother” enthrones him by her right hand and calls him 
“brother,” and the “daughters” call him “uncle.” He may 
dance to honorific songs that are drummed out for him, but he 
dances wide-awake and alone. When he feels dangerously near 
to yielding to possession, as can happen when many of his god's 
songs are drummed and sung, he runs from the spot, fearing 
to profane the mysteries and unsex himself. The “father” is 
a dying institution now, and the two old men in Bahia unable to 
attract followers. 

In very rare instances in the past men have acted as the heads 
of Nago cults, and then they too were called “father.” Like 
the “ mothers ” they made few sons and many daughters, forbade 
male sacerdotes to dance with the women or to dance publicly 
when possessed, and debarred male novices from certain female 
mysteries. In comparison with the women, they were only 
partially initiated, and tolerated in view of certain anomalies. 
The more strictly a “father” observed the cult’s restrictions, the 
more he improved his reputation, especially if he developed in 
the direction of a father-diviner. In cult affairs, as also in 
babala.o sorcery, a woman had to assist as “lesser mother in 
godhood,” and eventually she succeeded the “ father.” 

The cult structure requires men as ogans, “ providers,” “ pro 
tectors.” An ogan is expected to pay for the elaborate ceremonies, 
to keep the cult house in repair, and to help finance at least one 
of the priestesses in her ritual obligations. At times the ogan 
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s obliged to defend the cult before the police. After he has 
been “ confirmed ” he is called “ father” by all the women, who 
kiss his hand and beg his blessing, but he addresses the head as 
“mother” and usually stoops to kiss her hand and beg her bless 
ng (as everyone does in greeting the Catholic padres), and the 
other priestesses he calls “daughter.” A cult group tries to 
attract as many such “ fathers” as possible, some even succeeding 
in ensnaring White men of means. This service by men who 
are in secular matters most patriarchically minded is striking; 
yet the situation bears a certain analogy to their own household 
arrangements in that each man is expected to take care of one 
woman, that is, of one priestess and her god. And the dominat 
ing “mother” is paralleled by the elder women who rule 
Brazilian families. 

Among the ogans of each cult, three are charged with special 
duties. One supervises the three drums and drummers, which 
are fundamental in the rites, since “the voice of the drums calls 
he gods.” One assists the “mother” in ritually slaughtering 
acrificial cows, goats, cocks, chickens, and pigeons, being 
required to cut off and lay aside the genitals of male sacrifices; 
the third ogan assists him. Whenever these two approach the 
deep mysteries, they are subjected to the same taboos as are the 
priestesses. 

Friction within the Nago cults is not due to masculine jealousy, 
for the men in the cult rarely complain of the authority and 
demands of the women, and more strongly even than the women 
they condemn grown “ sons” as “ sissies.” The ancient babala.os 
are now negligible; instead, “ mothers” are encouraged to take 
on their divining functions. When there is conflict within the 
Nago cults, it is usually the work of women ambitious to become 
“mothers,” and it is due to such friction that new houses and 
small variations in ritual appear. 

The most important rift appeared about a generation ago, 
when a Nago “mother” named Sylvina set up the so-called 
caboclo cult. Caboclo in this region of Brazil means an Indian- 
white mixed blood; Sylvina appropriated the term because she 
claimed to receive visions of ancient Brazilian Indians. She 
organized the worship of the first owners of the land, the Indian 
dead. Probably she had two or three sources for her inspiration: 
one, the Bantu practice of worshipping the ghosts of ancestors 
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and ancient landowners; another, the Brazilian’s romantic interes: 
in Indian history, which is taught to every school child and which 
is especially interesting to mulattoes who prefer to describe them 
selves as caboclos; and a third, the ubiquitousness of European 
spiritualism and of “sessions” that invoke Indian “ guides.” 
Sylvina’s schismatic ideas, immediately successful because of her 
prestige as a Nago “daughter,” have resulted today in dozens 
of caboclo cults in Bahia. Nago gods still remain primary jp 
caboclo ritual, and only after they are worshipped are the newer 
supernaturals invoked, 

Caboclo cults have immensely relaxed the restrictions surround 
ing “ mothers.” A Nago “mother” must pass through at least 
seven years of strenuous training before her colleagues sanction 
her accession to office; as a rule she has gone through many more. 
There is also a tendency for a woman to inherit the office from a 
relative or close friend with whom she has served as assistant. 
Caboclo * 
previous service, often without having been “made.” They 
shape their shortcomings into a virtue, claiming that no human 
intermediaries placed hands on them in confirmation, but only 
the caboclo spirits themselves. They train novices in a very 
sketchy manner, requiring only seven days of seclusion, imposing 
few taboos for the remainder of the year, and so on. They visit 


‘ mothers,” however, assert the right to function without 


the ceremonies of other cult houses far more frequently than the 
Nago priestesses, who in fact are warned against such gadding 
about, and it is believed that they eavesdrop to pick up portions 
of ritual knowledge. Their usual attitude is hostile and sulky, 
with the result that they have contributed notably to the Afro- 
Brazilian’s collection of songs of defiance. 

Their most radical departure from Nago tradition is that men 
may become caboclo cult-heads. In their rites, men abandon 
themselves like women to the pre-dance tremors and groans and 
to the final frenzied leaps. I am told of one caboclo house where 
men are in the majority, but the women in other priesthoods 
still far exceed the men. Although in one ceremony I saw five 
“sons” among ten “daughters,” in another I saw only two 
“sons” among about a dozen “daughters.” I never saw a 
caboclo ceremonial that did not include one or more “sons,” 
a circumstance which is impossible in a Nago ceremonial. 

Even though caboclo “ mothers” still agree with the Nago in 
the dogma that no man should be made a “ father,” inevitably 
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they defeat themselves in consequence of freely making “ sons.” 


‘ 


In a partial enumeration made by a Bahian ethnologist, Edison 
Carneiro, the proportion stood: 


MoTHERS FATHERS 
Nago 20 3 
Caboclo 10 34 


This count is a fair sample. People claim that the caboclo 
“fathers ” have appeared in numbers only in the present genera- 
tion, an assertion substantiated by the fact that the non-Nago 
“fathers” are all under forty-five years of age and a large number 
in their early twenties. 

The most facile explanation of this development in the non- 
Nago cults is that the men who play the role of priest are striving 
for oneness with the “ mother” figure. Although an exposition 
of this sort is obvious, it does not go deep enough to explain why 
these candomble priests are all drawn from the outcaste homo- 
sexual solicitors of the Bahia underworld. Most of these caboclo 
“fathers” and “ sons” are passive homosexuals of note, and were 
vagrants and casuals of the streets. 

The relaxation of the strict taboos in the non-Nago cults, and 
especially the fact that the bars were let down to men, did not, 
however, obliterate the fundamental tenet that femininity alone 
could nurse the gods. All men considered normal in Bahia were, 
therefore, still debarred. Only one group fulfilled the require- 
ments. The fact that they were a group which stood under the 
strongest social condemnation did not weigh against this basic 
tenet. When “sons” were made, they were made from among 
the solicitors, who in spite of their status were alone “ feminine.” 
Having made their entry into the influential candomble, as priests 
they have now a voice in all vital activities. They are supported 
and even adored by those normal men of whom they were before 
the butt and object of derision. 

This metamorphosis has not taken place without changing 
both the men who have become cadoclo priests and the candomble 
cults in which they now have leading roles. In contrast with 
the “mothers,” the “fathers” seem combative and frustrated. 
They desire simple personal satisfactions usually, and rarely 
glimpse the social ends that are the stated goals of Nago fetish- 
ism. But as the voice of a hitherto voiceless group, they may 
be path-breakers to new institutions. They do not consider 
themselves rebels, “masculinists” to be grouped with our 
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“feminists ”; on the contrary, they aspire to a feeling of oneness 
with the “ mother” tradition. The situation does not result in 
group solidarity, and the men are masters of slander. Least of 
all do they reflect the masculinity of the patriarchal culture in 
whose heart they live. They want one thing, for which the 
candomble provides widest opportunities: they want to be women. 

Physically they have certain advantages, for many of the 
“fathers” are handsome in a boyish way, and all I have seen 
are mulattoes. Caboclo “ fathers” and “sons” also have female 
mannerisms, emulating not the quiet authority and composed 
movements of the cult matriarchs, but the nervous coquettishness 
of the homosexuals. Instead, however, of soliciting affection and 
sexual satisfaction from casuals, they solicit and are approached 
by worshippers who are usually ogans; instead of meriting con- 
temptuous talk and kicks, they are installed in comfortable houses, 
served by cult subordinates, and sometimes grow rich. Within 
the candomble they insist upon their womanliness and ritualize 
it in priestly trance; banking upon the prestige of Nago 
“ mothers” and “daughters,” they endow themselves with com- 
parable titles of “fathers” and “sons.” Passive homosexual 
fantasies are realizable under the protection of the cult, as men 
dance with women in the roles of women, wearing skirts and 
acting as mediums. One of the most conspicuous attributes of 
the prominent “fathers” is their style of dancing in the rites. 
This is stereotyped in the women’s style, especially in being slow 
and sensuous (dengoso), and is markedly different from the 
athletic forms cultivated by men in the secular dances. It makes 
a bulky man, like the famous “ father” Bernardino, seem femi- 
nine, softening his bare back and shoulders, his bloomered legs 
and small naked feet into the body of a woman. They partially 
displace the women doing women’s work; but they do not view 
themselves as women’s sexual rivals. Simply, they care to be 
women, and constantly surround themselves with women priests. 
The “sons” increase in these surroundings, and one day may 
assume the major offices which are today in the sole hands of 
women. 

Established “ fathers” cultivate different types of behavior for 
the world of candomble and for the world outside. They confine 
their femaleness more and more to cult occasions, in secular life 
striving to imitate the actions of men. This conduct is part of 
the psychology of keeping cult activities secret. In public the 
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‘fathers wear trousers and roughen their gestures. Even in 
public they are protected by the cult, since they never venture 
forth without the company of some “sons” or ogans. Even so, 
they always have an air of challenge, of slight hostility. 

Some “fathers” cherish friendships with important Nago 
“mothers” and “ daughters,” and a few strive to resemble them 
in priestly consecration. The ordinary “father” is interested 
solely in the opportunity for personal display, while the great 
“mothers” have primarily a tremendous pride in their office. 
To herself and to others, the “ mother” is first and foremost the 
sacred head of African worship, and only secondarily the preen- 
ing woman; but to himself and to others the “ father” is first 
and foremost a sexual anomaly, and only secondarily the head of 
a cult. Yet the famous “fathers” Bernardino and Procopio 
worry about masking the cruder signs of homosexuality—though 
they never abandon its practice—and devote themselves to their 
mystical duties, like their women colleagues. 

Most “fathers” are votaries of Yansan, the African goddess 
identified with the English St. Barbara. Psychologically this is 
an apt situation, for in African tradition Yansan is a masculine 
woman, or even a man. She is a warrior; at times she is the 
wife of the warrior-king, Shango, and at times she is his sister. 
Old wood carvings found in Bahia, made there or in Africa, 
represent Shango as a male figure and as a female. Yansan con- 
trols the wind and lightning; hence her emblematic colors of 
maroon, red, and blue. Shango lives in the sky ruling the 
thunder, and his colors are similar to hers—red, and red and 
white. Like male gods, Yansan wears trousers, and an abbre- 
viated wide ballet skirt; “ she is the man-woman.” 

Men have brought a hitherto foreign element into the atmos- 
phere of candomble, a kind of terrorism expressed in their harsh 
and callous direction of the group, in their furtive but widely 
known use of sorcery, and in their actual whipping of priestesses. 
A “ mother” knows how to use sorcery, and she owns a sacred 
whip or stick that hangs in the main altar room; but she uses 
neither instrument, for her simple command suffices. In resort- 
ing to violence, a “father” admits that though he has captured 
the office of “ mother,” he has failed to enter into its character. 
Because his purposes are different, he changes the nature of the 
office. 


His terrorism derives in part from the diviner-sorcerer. 
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Bernardino, Procopio, and Cyriaco are the most noted “ fathers” 
in Bahia, but their fame as priests is overshadowed by their fame 
as sorcerers ( feiticeiros ). Their clients include distinguished 
white persons who protect them from the police, for the police 
occasionally round them up to be jailed and whipped. 

Each father is an interesting variation of the prevailing type. 
A real psychological understanding is impossible without the 
intimate acquaintance that was closed to me as a woman; but 
a great deal could be gathered, and some observations that seem 
to block out the general situation are now offered. 

The ten or so “fathers” whom I knew had come from the 
ranks of the street prostitutes and boy delinquents, and from the 
town’s rufhans. Not all were natives of the city of Bahia; Joao, 
for example, came at the age of ten from the remote cattle land 
of the state, and lived in the town with the riff-raft of the streets. 
The place of birth is unimportant, for the same sorts of abnormal 
sex behavior characterize all parts of Brazil, and very few men 
have not been exposed to some one type. Naturally, as an outcaste 
Joao was a delinquent. 

Some “ fathers,” like Bernardino, break their street ties com- 
pletely and cultivate cult followers who are normal men dazzled 
by the mystery that surrounds a cult head. Others, however, like 
pae Joao, retain the old ties along with the new. These con- 
trasting attitudes towards the disreputable past are linked with 
other forms of behavior. Thus Bernardino struggles to hide his 
homosexuality, confining it to his home and the temple’s terrain 
He wears severe white clothes and shaves his woolly head. Joao, 
on the contrary, is quite unashamed, half mincing in the streets, 
writing love letters to the men of his heart, wearing fancy blouses 
whose color and cut set off his fine shoulders and skin—and he 
straightens his hair. Straightened hair, forbidden by Nago 
standards, is the symbol of male homosexuals. 

“Fathers” are on the whole distinctly cold to women, a fact 
which is more conspicuous in Brazil than it would be in the States. 
But Bernardino and Procopio cultivate close professional and 


personal ties with important priestesses of other cult houses, In 
view of the bitter rivalry and mistrust normally existing among 
cult heads, their attitude is very striking. It is probably based on a 
peculiar kind of desexualized love and hero-worship; at the same 
time it guarantees the “father’s” admission into a select small 
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circle of leading priestesses. Bernardino likes to offer expensive 
vifts to these friends, but he also explodes into shocking abuse. 
; Men like Joao cultivate women prostitutes. He is famous for 
visting them in their houses and playing innocently. This habit 
of his recalls Wilhelm Stekel’s interesting cases of homosexuals 
who derived their highest excitement from the company of easy 
women who had entertained the men they themselves desired. 

Still others, like Wava, are bisexual. He seems the most con- 
tained, and also one of the least interesting, of the group. Like 
Joao, he allows his cult grounds to be used for assignations, thus 
attaining for himself access to the men who visit there originally 
from heterosexual motives. At the same time he 1s happily 
married to an attractive white girl, having been married several 
times in his twenty-five years. 

Others, like Cyriaco and Manuelzinho, are quite staid in their 
homosexual attachments. The first lives with three “ sons,” and 
the quartet is inseparable. The second, sunk in an apathetic 
adoration of the doll-like Vava, never flirts in Joao’s heartless 
fashion. 

Some are shy and self-conscious, like Octavio; others are hostile 
and rude, like Bernardino and Procopio; others still are lewd like 
Vidal. Some are impudent, like Paim, and some are quite serene, 
like Cyriaco. Obviously homosexuality has diflerent personal 
meanings to each of them. 

“Fathers” are not equally devoted to their religious respon- 
sibilities. Procopio and Bernardino, like many “ mothers,” devote 
all their time to them. Vava and Joao have white-collar jobs in 
the schools. Cyriaco operates a successful grocery. Others, like 
Paim, are wasters who have no other occupation, and who 
eventually lose prestige and their cult following. 

It is clear, therefore, that when the bars were let down which 
had excluded men from cult leadership, the fact that the only 
group which qualified was made up of outcastes and vagrants 
did not militate against certain of these men playing the highest 
roles in candomble. It is clear also that candomble has been 
radically changed by their assumption of such roles. Many of 
the outcaste group of passive homosexuals who have become 
priests have broken with the outcaste group; all have persevered 
in the face of powerful hostility, taken over the roles of the 
priestly “ mothers,” and exploited the priestly offices to their own 
ends. 
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JUDGMENTS OF SELF BASED UPON RECORDS of 
EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR * 
BY C. W. HUNTLEY 


Western Reserve University 


THe 


Y common agreement one of the most universal attributes of 

human nature is the striving for self-esteem or self-regard. 
Philosophy and psychology alike ascribe to man a fundamental 
tendency to see himself in a favorable light. The philosophies 
of Egoism are most explicit on this point. According to them, 
“Every man is inescapably a Machtmensch; his most coveted 
experience is the enhancement of his self-esteem, and his mos: 
ineradicable trait is vanity.” ' 

The corresponding doctrines in psychology are numerous. 
James postulates “an original central self-feeling” and describes 
the “passionate warmth of our self-regarding emotions.” His 
quotation of Horwicz is interesting in this respect: “The preva 
lence of this obvious preference . . . for everything of our own 
is indeed striking.”* Freud’s concept of Narcissism likewise 
lays stress upon the primacy of the strivings for self-esteem. 
McDougall posits, at the center of every personality, a sentiment 
of self-regard, the study of which has remained “ one of the back- 
waters of psychology.”* Koffka assumes as one of the funda 
mental principles of dynamic psychology a “force propelling the 
Ego upward.” * 

The attempts to bridge the gap between speculation and an 


experimental analysis of the phenomenon of self-esteem are few 
and of recent origin. One of the most important is that of 
Hoppe, who finds that the individual, in performing various 
tasks, is careful to set a goal that he can realize. Seldom does he 


* From the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard University. 

1G. W. Allport. Personality: a psychological interpretation. New York 
Holt, 1937, 169. 

2 William James. Principles of psychology. New York: Henry Holt, 1890 
22h 

> William McDougall. The energies of men. New York: Charles Scribner's 
1932, 233 

4Kurt Koffka. Principles of gestalt psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935 
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jeopardize his self-esteem by selecting a goal too high for reali- 
zation, though he tries to keep his level of aspiration as high as 
possible. There are consistent individual diflerences within this 
phenomenon, some persons being much more modest than 
others, but in any event the behavior of the level of aspiration 
in all respects appears to demonstrate “an upward tendency of 
the Ego.”” Another( line of evidence comes from the material 
on self-ratings. Several studies concur in finding that a subject 
overrates himself on desirable traits and underestimates his pos- 
session of undesirable characteristics. Hurlock, working with 
children, finds such a consistent tendency for the self-ratings to 
be favorable that she despairs of the usefulness of the method 
for obtaining accurate results.” 

But perhaps the most original and subtle attack upon the 
problem of self-estimation is that of Werner Wolff. Working 
in the Berlin laboratory in 1925, he hit upon the idea, not only 
of presenting an individual’s own forms of expression to him 
for judgment, but of presenting them without the subject’s 
knowledge that they were his. Three rather striking results 
were obtained.’ First, the subject fails, in the majority of cases, 
to recognize his own voice, a picture of his hands, his mirrored 
handwriting, a silhouette of his profile, or a story that he had 
retold. Second, in spite of the fact that there is no conscious 
recognition of his various forms, the subject tends to be either 
extremely favorable or distinctly unfavorable in his “ unconscious 
self-judgments.”* Seldom is he neutral. In the majority of 
cases, however, the unconscious self-judgment is distinctly favor- 
able when compared with the judgments made by others. 
Finally, Wolff reports that the subject shows a great deal of 
preoccupation with his own unrecognized forms of expression, 


F. Hoppe Erfolg und Misserfolg. Psychol. Forsch., 1930, 14, 1-63. Cf. al 
}. D. Frank, Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 119-128 
“bE. B. Hurlock. A study of selt-ratings by children. J. appl. Psychol., 1927, 11, 


Wolff Selbstbeurtellung und Fremdbeurteilung im wissentlichen und 
thchen Versuch. Psychol. Forsch., 1932, 16, 251-329. Sce also Character & 
1933, 2, 168-176 and sid., 1934, 3, 327-344. The writer was fortunate in 
iccess to an unpublished manuscript by Dr. Wolff describing different aspects 
work in detail 

term “unconscious self-judgment” will be used throughout this paper and 


n simply a self-yudgment that is made when there is no reportable awarene 
t the individual that he is yudging his own forms of expression. The term is a useful 
he in avoiding circumlocution, but it must be kept in mind that one of the tasks of 


present study is to determine whether these “ unconscious” self-;udgments really 
/-yjudgments in the sense of ego-involvement. 
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employing about twice as many words characterizing them as he 
does in characterizing the forms of others. In summary, it would 
appear that the tendency to see one’s self in a favorable light may 
operate even when there is no conscious awareness of it. 


Wolff also presents many detailed cases to support his conten. 


tion that the self-judgments reach a “ deeper layer” of personality 
and reveal the individual’s striving to reach his “ guiding-ideal,” 
He finds, in a few instances, rather dramatic evidence that more 
than superficial self-judgment is involved. Cases are described 
in which the subject became markedly upset while making self. 
judgments, in spite of the fact that there was no conscious recog. 
nition; a few became so excited that they refused to complete the 
experiment, 

The present study was undertaken with the belief that the 
phenomena of unconscious self-judgment and _self-recognition 
merited further investigation. It was felt that Wolff's findings 
were sufficiently important to justify an independent validation, 
and particularly did they need a more strict, quantitative 
treatment. 

To aid in defining the problem, it may be well to list the major 
issues and objectives. We should like, first, a more exact demon- 
stration of the frequency with which the unconscious S-judg- 
ments are affective in nature, and a determination of how favor- 
able and unfavorable they are. The question as to the nature 
of the S-judgments that are made when there is a “ partial” or 
“dubious” self-recognition merits attention; i.e., what happens 
when the subject is not sure whether he is judging himself or 
not? As a check upon the findings for the unconscious S-judg- 
ments, we should like to know how the individual reacts to his 
own forms of expression when he is quite sure that they are his. 
A further desirable control consists in determining how the person 
judges himself in relation to the way that he judges others. Does 
he also judge himself more favorably than he judges others, as 
well as judging himself more favorably than others judge him 
(Wolff)? Are there individual differences in unconscious self- 
judgment, some individuals being consistently very favorable, 
some consistently unfavorable, etc.? Exactly how does the 
recognition of one’s own forms of expression come about? What 
evidence is there for an active resistance to recognition, for the 
reaching of a greater “depth” in unconscious self-judgment, and 
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for the manifestation of a “ wish-image,” as Wolff assumes in his 
interpretation 
EXPERIMENT A 

The chief consideration governing the plan of the first experi- 
ment was the desire to follow Wolff's procedure as closely as 
possible in order that the results might be comparable. Twenty- 
four subjects took part, the group consisting of 14 men and 10 
women. With but two exceptions all were recruited from the 
introductory courses in psychology at Harvard and Radcliffe. 

|. Recording the forms of expression. The major requirement 
of this part of the experiment was that the various forms be 
recorded in such a manner as to arouse no suspicion of the true 
nature of the investigation. Each subject was, therefore, informed 
that the purpose of the first experimental hour was to measure 
“association and codrdination.” He was first required to put his 
arms through a small opening in a screen and to place his fingers 
upon two buttons that were mounted upon a velvet-covered table. 
A list of words was called out and the subject required to press 
one of the buttons as he associated, the experimenter in the mean- 
time taking a picture of the backs of the outspread hands and one 
of the hands clasped together. By means of a second concealed 
camera, a silhouette of the head was made during a purported 
test of “head-codrdination,” a noisy kymograph aiding the 
deception in both cases. In addition, each person was required 
to write out his version of a simple fairy story that had been read 
to him. Finally, several other “tests” were administered as 
blinds, the experimental session lasting about an hour. Actually, 
had it not been necessary to conceal the purpose of the experi- 
ment, a mere ten minutes would have been required to record 
the forms of expression. The success in hiding the real intent of 
the first hour was shown clearly by the reports following the 
second part of the experiment. All of the subjects evinced great 
surprise when they finally recognized their own forms, and 
reported that they had had no idea whatsoever of the purpose of 
the first part of the experiment. 

Il. Obtaining judgments on the forms of expression. Six 
months elapsed between the recording and this second, critical 
part of the experiment. The principal method of obtaining the 
S-judgments was to require a free-characterization of each of 
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four samples of the various forms. Of the four samples, two 
were from the opposite sex, one from another person of the same 
sex as the subject, and the fourth, of course, the subject’s own.’ 
In addition to the method of free-characterization that Wolf 
employed, a supplementary procedure of self-ranking was used 
The subject was given several samples of one form, his own 
included, and required to rank them in the order of his prefer. 
ence. This procedure allows of a more direct check upon the 
preference for one’s own forms of expression than Wolff's pro 
cedure of evaluating the free-characterizations obtained for each 
sample. 

The forms were presented, as nearly as possible, in the order of 
their increasing liability to recognition, so that suspicion as to the 
nature of the experiment might be delayed as long as possible. 
The complete order of the experiment is shown below: 

1. Characterization of clasped hands (pointing down). 

2. Characterization of mirrored handwriting. (The subject saw his writing 

reversed in a small mirror-box. This method of disguising the writing js 


similar to that employed by Wolff.) 
3. Characterization of the outspread hands (pointing down). 
a. Ranking of the clasped hands (the four samples that had been char 
acterized, plus three sarnples that were the same for all judges) 
b. Ranking of the outspread hands (procedure as in a). 
4. Characterization of the clasped hands (pointing up). 
5. Characterization of mirrored writing (different samples from those used 
in 2). 


6. Characterization of outspread hands (pointing up). 


a. Ranking of clasped hands (all samples from the same sex as the 
judge, and five of the seven the same for all judges). 
b. Ranking of outspread hands (procedure as in a). 

7. Characterization of part profiles. (These part-profiles consisted of the 


silhouette of the face alone; 1.e., from the top of the forehead to the neck 
line. Following Wolff, all but the outline of the face was masked out wit 
grey ink). 
a. Ranking of part-profiles (procedure as in 6a). 
8. Characterization of the retold stories. (These were typed just as the 
subject had written them.) 
9. Characterization of the whole profiles. (These were prepared in a manner 
similar to that of the part-profiles except that the entire head was included.) 


The hands and the writing were presented twice in order to 
obtain as many S-judgments as possible, with the hope of thus 
enhancing the reliability of the results. 


® The particular samples given to cach judge varied and were selected by chance 


This procedure was necessary in order that there be O-judgments (i.¢., judgments bj 
others) against which the S-judgments might be compared. 
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In the instructions, no limitations were put upon the freedom 
in writing characterizations, although it was requested that the 
subject state, if possible, whether he liked or disliked the hands, 
writing, etc. Without his knowledge, the time spent in char- 
acterizing each sample was recorded. In making the self-rank- 
ngs, the instructions were to arrange the samples “in the order 
n which you like them.” 

At the conclusion of the experiment, the subject was ques- 
tioned carefully to make sure there had been no recognition that 
he had failed to report. This was seldom a problem, for when 
there was recognition the subject would look up suddenly and 
exclaim, “ Why that’s my profile! I don’t know how you got it, 
but I'm sure it’s mine.” Or he would say, “ Those might be my 
hands, but I’m not sure.” To account for such instances of 
“dubious” or “ partial” recognition, the extent of self-recog- 
nition was divided into the following “ stages.” 


Stage |. No recognition at all. 
Stage Il. Shght suspicion of recognition, but no certainty. In these instances 


there seemed to be no recognition as such, but rather a feeling that 
one sample might possthly be the subject's. 

Stage IV Almost certain identification, yet without the positiveness that 
iccompanies complete self-recognition. Here the report was, “I’m 
pretty sure that’s mine, yet I’m not quite certain.” 

St V. Complete and positive self-recognition. 

II]. Evaluating the characterizations. In order that there be 
five characterizations of each sample (4 O-judgments plus the 
S-judgment), nine additional persons were required to charac 
terize the samples. Each of the characterizations was then typed 
upon a small slip of paper and the five judgments about each 
sample grouped into a “ package.” Seven judges, who had no 
connection with the self-judgment part of the experiment, then 
ranked the characterizations in each package so that the favor 
ableness of each S-judgment was compared with the four cor- 
responding judgments made by others. 

IV. Results. a. Extent of recognition. The frequency with 
which there was no self-recognition, partial recognition, etc., is 
indicated in Table 1. Comparison of these results with Wolff's 
reveals no pronounced differences in respect of the frequency of 
self-recognition. 


The stages are numbered in this manner because in Experiment B five stages of 
recognition are recognized, and confusion will be avoided if IV always refers to alme 
t gnition and V to positive self-recognition 
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There was a progressively greater incidence of recognition as 
the experiment proceeded, indicating in part that as suspicion 
about the purpose of the experiment creeps in, the resulting 
mental set leads to a greater degree of self-recognition. No case 


can be made, however, for the contention that failure to recognize 


TABLE 1 


Extent oF Se_r-RECOGNITION 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES AT EACH 
STAGE OF RECOGNITION 


Clasped hands 
Writing (mirrored) 
Outspread hands 
Part-profile 
Story 


Whole-profile 


one’s forms is entirely a function of a lack of set. Many subjects 
who recognized one of the first forms to be presented failed 
completely in recognizing subsequent forms. 

b. Results from the evaluation of the S-judgments. The rela- 
tive favorableness of the S-judgments is best ascertained by 
determining the number of times that each was ranked as most 
favorable of the five characterizations, the number of times that 
it was second, etc." The results for men in the cases of non- 
recognition are shown in Fig. 1. As would be predicted from 
Wolff's findings, there is a significant tendency for the S-judg- 
ments to be more favorable than the judgments made by others. 
Significantly few of the S-judgments are neutral, while a few 
are clearly very unfavorable. 

The findings for women, however, reveal a tendency for the 
S-judgments to be neutral rather than extreme. Since the second 
experiment, in which a larger group was employed, fails to 
confirm this sex difference, the results for women in the cases of 
non-recognition are not presented. 

11 Since there were 207 packages and, of course, an equal number of S-judgments, 


and since there were 7 rankers, there was, then, a total of 1,449 rankings of the 
S-judgments. 
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JUDGMENTS OF SELF 


Figure 2 indicates the results for the instances of partial recog- 
nition, Where, since no difference was apparent, the findings are 
grouped for both sexes. It will be seen that when there is but 
a slight suspicion of self-recognition (Stage II), a significant 
number of the S-judgments are extremely favorable and signifi- 
cantly few are clearly unfavorable. When there is almost certain 
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Fic. 1. Revcative FAVORABLENESS OF THE S-JUDGMENTS MADE IN TH! 
Resutts ror Men. 


OF RECOGNITION. 


The findings are grouped for all forms, since the data reveal no char 
acteristic differences. The numbers on the abscissa indicate the position in 
which the Sjudgment was ranked, so that all instances in which it was 


ranked as most favorable are grouped at 1, etc. 

\ figure is considered statistically significant when it deviates from chance 
expectancy by more than 3 sigma. By chance alone, there ts no reason to 
expect that the Sjudgment would fall upon any one position more fre 
Here there are 588 cases, when by chance we should 


quently than another. 
expect 117.6 cases at each step, with a sigma of 9.7. 


recognition (Stage IV), a significant proportion of the S-judg- 
ments are neutral in favorableness, and again reliably few are 


very unfavorable. 

When there is complete recognition, the S-judgments fail to 
reveal any consistent tendency to be either favorable or unfavor- 
able. In other words, S-judgments made when there is complete 
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recognition tend to approach more nearly the judgments made 
by others. 

c. Results from the self-ranking method. The findings obtained 
from the self-rankings are in essential agreement with those 
arrived at by the more elaborate procedure of evaluating the free. 
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Data Groupep For MEN AND WoMEN. 


Figure to be read in the same manner as Fig. 1.) 


characterizations. From Table 2 it will be seen that, in the case 
of men, there is a very definite tendency for one’s own unrecog- 


nized form of expression to be ranked as the most attractive of a 


TABLE 2 


Resutts oF THE SELF-RANKINGS BY MEN 


POSITION IN WHICH THE SUBJECT RANKED 
HIS OWN SAMPLE * 


* Thus. when there was no recognition, the subjects ranked their own samples 


in 17 cases, second in 6, etc 
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group of comparable samples. Again, when there is complete 
self-recognition, no such tendency is apparent in the S-rankings. 
The findings for women are also comparable to those obtained 
from the free-characterizations. Rather than revealing a tend- 
ency to be distinctly favorable or unfavorable, the unconscious 
self-rankings are average in favorableness. 

d. Supplementary evidence with regard to self-judgment. A 
determination of the length of the free-characterizations fails to 
confirm Wolff's finding that the subject employs about twice as 
many words in characterizing his own unrecognized forms of 
expression as he does in judging those of others. Only a slight 
rendency in this direction is found, one that falls far short of 
statistical significance. Similar results are apparent in the records 
f the time spent in making the characterizations, the subject 
revealing little tendency to spend a longer time with his own 
unrecognized forms than with those of others. These findings, 
then, give little support to Wolff's contention that the individual 
is prone to show a great deal of preoccupation with his own 
unrecognized forms of expression. 

ce. “Extremeness” in judgment. Familiarity with the data sug 
gests that some persons tend to make more extremely favorable 
and unfavorable judgments in general than do others. This 
circumstance might act as a source of error in the evaluation of 
the S-judgments, for if those subjects who are most extreme in 
their S-judgments are also most extreme in their judgments of 
others, what in many cases appears to be a tendency to make 
extreme S-judgments might be nothing more than a tendency 
to make extreme judgments in general. 

To determine whether such was the case, the “ extremeness ” 
of each subject was determined by finding the number of times 
that his judgments of others were rated (by the seven individuals 
who evaluated the free-characterizations) as most favorable of 
the five characterizations about each sample, the number of times 
that his judgments of others were second in favorableness, etc. 
It was then possible to rank the subjects in the order of their 
tendency to make extreme judgments in general. A zero corre- 
lation was obtained between this rank-order and the rank-order 
of the subjects in terms of their tendency to make extreme 
unconscious S-judgments. Thus the tendency to be extreme in 
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self-judgment does not appear to be a part of a larger tendency 
to be generally extreme in judgment. 

V. Summary. In some respects, Wolff's results are borne oy 
by the present results. There is a low incidence of the recog 
nition of one’s own forms of expression. The results for men 
confirm his observation that unconscious self-judgments are pre- 
ponderantly favorable, seldom neutral, and in a few instances 
extremely unfavorable. To be added to Wolff's data is the 
finding that when the subject is not sure whether he is judging 
himself or not, the S-judgments become distinctly favorable and 
almost never unfavorable. The S-judgments made when the 
person recognizes his own form of expression fail to demonstrate 
any consistent tendency in the direction of being favorable or 
unfavorable. And finally, the present data do not support Wolfl’s 
contention that the subject reveals a great deal of preoccupation 
in judging his own unrecognized forms of expression. 


EXPERIMENT B 

The second experiment was undertaken with the hope that a 
larger group of subjects and a more objective method of obtaining 
self-judgments would shed additional light upon the phenomena 
of self-recognition and_ self-judgment. The subjects, 24 men 
and 24 women, were recruited from the elementary course in 
psychology and, as before, were psychologically unsophisticated. 

I. Recording the forms of expression. Again two pictures of 
the hands were recorded as in the first experiment, without the 
subject’s knowledge. One of these was of the clasped hands and 
the other of the hand holding a pencil in the normal writing 
position, seen as one usually regards his hand when writing. 
Recording the subjects’ voices was accomplished by means of a 
concealed microphone. So that the subject might not later recog 
nize the content of the recording and hence become suspicious, 
two sentences of broad generality were inserted in the middle 
of a technical passage that each subject was required to read. An 
assistant in another room connected the recorder so that only 
these two sentences were recorded. To make the experiment 
plausible, words from this and other reading selections were 
inserted in the association list used in the free-association “ experi- 
ment” that served as the disguise in making the pictures of the 
hands. In addition, a second recording (Voice 2) was made in 
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which there was no attempt to conceal the content. And finally, 
the subject was required to retell a story, an incident adapted 
from Pickwick Papers. That the deception was wholly success- 
ful was apparent from the reports of the subjects at the conclusion 
of the critical part of the investigation. 

Il. Obtaining judgments on the forms of expression. The sub 
jects again returned to the laboratory after an interval of six 
months. As in the first experiment, the forms were presented 
for judgment in the order of their increasing liability to 
recognition. 


Hand (in writing position) 4. Hands (clasped) 
1 5. Story 


Mirrored writing 6. Voice 2 

In this experiment, however, the self-judgments were obtained, 
not by free-characterizations, but by a more objective and exact 
technique involving the use of graphic rating scales. The subject 
rated four samples of each form upon the following eight 


12 
characteristics: 


Group 1 Group 2 
careful—careless 
slow—quick melancholic—jolly 
ractive-—unattractive low intelligence—high intelligence 
reyudiced—unprejudiced generous—selfish 


Each characteristic was placed upon a separate slip of paper, 
with a six-inch graphic-rating line, each slip bearing the question, 
“Does this imply a person who is Because of the halo 
effect, the ideal arrangement would be to have the samples judged 
in random order, so that no specimen would be rated upon more 
than one characteristic at a time. But because of the limitations 
of time, the samples were first rated upon the characteristics of 
Group 1 and were then presented a second time for rating upon 
the characteristics of Group 2 before proceeding to the next form. 
The samples that each individual judged were again chosen by 
chance, but in line with the findings of the first experiment, each 
subject rated only samples from his own sex. The instructions 
stressed (a) that a mark be placed anywhere upon the graphic 
rating line to indicate the possession of the characteristic in ques- 


The choice of these characteristics was governed partly by their estimated value 
for the study of self-judgment and partly by their significance for a study incidental 
to the present one, that of the significance of the forms of expression tor judgment, 


1 study to be published separately 
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tion, and (b) that the subject disregard all other characteristics 


except the particular one for which he was making the rating 
g. 


Each voice was reproduced twice before the subject was permitted 


to make his ratings; at the end of the experiment a second selec. 


tion (Voice 2) was played with the instructions that the subject 


make ratings as usual, but in addition that he attempt to select 


his own. 


As soon as the ratings of the stories had been completed, the 


subject was questioned carefully to make sure there had been no 


instances of recognition that he had failed to report. In approxi. 


mately half of the cases this check was a simple matter, for the 


subjects’ complete surprise at learning the real intent of the experi- 


ment indicated that there had been no awareness of what was 


taking place. In the cases of complete self-recognition the matter 
was equally unequivocal. As in the first experiment, the extent 
of recognition was divided into the following “ stages ”: 


Stage 1. No self-recognition at all. 
Stage Il. A very slight suspicion that the sample might possibly be one’s own 


Often the subject reported, “I thought for just a moment that that might po 


sibly be mine, but then I decided that it wasn’t.” 


Stage 1/1. Complete uncertainty. Here the subject felt completely unsure of 


the identity of the sample that he suspected. He “just didn’t know.” 


Stage 1V. Almost certain identification, yet not the positive recognition of 
Stage V. 
Stage V. Complete and positive self-recognition. 


Some of the cases of dubious recognition were, of course, difficult 
to classify, but since over 75 per cent of the cases belonged to either 


the first or last stage, the problem was not so serious as it might 


seem. 
The experiment was completed by placing the four samples of 


each form before the subject and requiring him to select his own. 


The certainty of the identification and, when possible, the manner 


in which recognition had come about were recorded. At the 


conclusion of the session, which lasted on the average about Qo 


minutes, each subject was sworn to secrecy about the nature of 


the experiment. 
Ill. Results. a. Recognition. The incidence of self-recognition 


of the various forms is indicated in Table 3, where the results are 


combined for both sexes, since analysis reveals little difference. 
It will be seen that the voice is the least frequently recognized of 
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the forms. Only two of the 48 subjects suspected their voices, 
and neither was certain of his recognition." 

In determining the causes of “ spontaneous ” recognition—i.e., 
recognition that occurs while the ratings are being made—two 
considerations important for the psychology of recognition are 
apparent. First, it is clear that the incidence of recognition 
increases significantly when once a set to recognize has been 
established, self-recognition occurring most frequently when the 
subject is suspicious and definitely looking for his own sample. 
And, second, more than half of the cases of spontaneous recog- 


TABLE 3 


EXTENT OF Seve-RECOGNITION 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES AT EACH 
STAGE OF RECOGNITION 


Writng (mirrored) 


nition seem to come about, not through the general appearance 
of the sample, but rather through some small peculiarity, such 
as small scars on the hand, the manner of forming certain 
letters, etc. Seldom does the “ general impression” seem to be 
important. 

The results for the final part of the experiment, in which the 
subjects were required to identify their own samples, are shown 


in Table 4."° It will be noted that less than half of the samples 
l question of how much the failure to recognize one’s own voice was due to 
tect reproduction cannot be answered satisfactorily. One suggestive point is that 
the fidelity of reproduction was much greater for the men's voices, yet there was no 


scx difference in recognition. Informal reports by the users of the same recording 
levice indicate that there is little difficulty experienced in recognizing the voices of 
quaintances, but almost no recognition of one’s own voice The important point is 
that the unconscious S-judgments of the voice reveal, as will be shown later, the same 
tendency to be either very favorable or very unfavorable as do the judgments of the 
ther forms of expression. 

'* The voice is excluded from this table because the reports of the subjects were too 
juivocal to permit satisfactory classification 
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were identified with complete certainty. To be added to this 
consideration is the fact that there were several cases of incorrect 


on . . Cd 
‘i identification. There were 19 instances in which the subject - 
, chose another sample as his own, 8 in which he chose his as third 0. 
" most likely, and 5 in which he thought all three of the other or 
‘iil samples more like him than his own. fa 
i Three principal methods seem to be used in selecting one’s 
‘ own samples. Most frequently the subject resorts to an elim. of 
Pap. nation of the samples that he is sure are not his, being most th 
“te positive about the “not-mine.” Comparison is employed fre- A 
quently, the subject comparing, for example, his hands with the ot 
pictures. And finally, details are very important. The recog. hi 
O 
a TABLE 4 th 
CERTAINTY OF IDENTIFICATION (IN PERCENTAGES) 
3 Subjects instructed to select their own samples from a group of 4 similar S 
specimens. 
REASONABLY | NOT VERY VERY m 
POSITIVE SURE SURE UNCER] 
Hand le 
st. 
a Writing (mirrored) 
m 
Hands 
m 
Story of 
iti f I] peculiarities 1 f th thods 
nition of small peculiarities is one of the most common methods , 
of identifying one’s own samples. Two points emerge from these ” 
| results. First, since in many cases the subject selects his own ™ 
% sample only by eliminating others and by searching for peculiari- 
5 ties, we should in such instances speak of “ finding” rather than In 
H true recognition. Rather than an “Aha, that’s mine!” experi- e) 
ei ence, the process seems to be more a matter of conviction; “ This p 
1 must be mine because ” And second, in the majority of Wu 
cases in which there is genuine self-recognition, the process pro- T 
fc 


ceeds from the part to the whole. Rather than recognizing the 
whole immediately and subsequently noting details that confirm 
the recognition, the process seems to be the opposite. The 
stimulus for recognition, that is, seems most often to be a part of 
the sample, rather than its general appearance and form. 
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Is b. Self-judgments. Since each subject rated four samples of 
ct each form of expression on eight different characteristics, there 
ct is for the 48 subjects a total of 2,304 S-judgments and 6,912 
d Q-judgments, making 9,216 judgments in all. Each of these 
T graphic ratings was changed into a numerical value on a scale of 

from one to eleven, one being the favorable end of the scale.” 
's The most satisfactory manner of handling the data is in terms 
1- of the differences between the S-judgments and the average of 
t the judgments either of others or by others."" Thus if individual 

A rates his own voice as 3 on the characteristic attractive, while 
e others rate this same voice as 4, 6, and 8, we may then say that 


his self-rating is 3 units more favorable than the average of the 
O-judgments about him. There are 2,304 such differences for 
the comparison of the S-judgments with the judgments of others 
and a similar number of differences for the comparison of the 
judgments with the ratings others. 

One may then group these differences and compute both the 
mean and the sigma of the distribution thus formed. The mean 
indicates whether the S-judgments are, on the average, more or 
less favorable than the O-judgments. The magnitude of the 
standard deviation serves to indicate how extreme the S-judg- 
ments are, for the more the S-judgments deviate from the O-judg- 
ments, the larger may we expect the sigma of the distribution 
of the differences to be. This consideration will be useful, for 
example, in comparing the S-judgments made when there is no 
recognition with those made when there is complete self-recog- 
nition, to determine if the judgments in one case tend to be more 
extremely favorable and unfavorable than in the other. 


1. Comparison of the different forms of expression. In analyz- 
ing the results, we may first ask concerning the various forms of 
expression. This material can be summarized for both the com- 
parison of the S-judgments with the judgments of others and the 
judgments by others, since the results are practically identical. 
The most significant finding about the means for the different 
forms is that they are all positive, thus indicating that the S-judg- 


'S Only two characteristics cause difficulty in this respect, namely those having to do 
with temperament. folly and quick are assumed to be the more favorable, since the 
ults suggest that these characteristics are regarded by the subjects as favorable 
'©In the present experiment, we may not only compare the S-judgment with the 
lgments Sy others (Wolff and Experiment A), but we may also determine whether 
the subject rates himself more favorably than he rates others. 
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ments for each form are, on the average, more favorable thay 
either the judgments of others or by others. With but one excep 
tion little difference is apparent among the forms in respect of the 
tendency to produce favorable S-judgments. For men we find 
that the voice is rated with the lowest average favorableness jp 
the S-judgments, the mean being nearly zero. In their jud 


5 


ments of others (irrespective of any comparison with the § judg 
ments), however, it 1s the third most favorably rated form. Th, 
opposite holds for women. Among the S-judgments, VOICE js 
the most favorably rated of all the forms, while in the judgments 
of others it is the least favorably rated. Thus, among the forms 
of expression employed, men make the least favorable judgments 
of their own unrecognized voices, whereas women react most 
favorably to their own unrecognized voices. This finding 
becomes interesting when one considers that the reproduction 
of the men’s voices was much better than that for women, and js 
suggestive in the light of Wolff's contention that any masking or 
distortion of the form of expression tends to heighten the 
extremeness of the unconscious S-judgments. 

2. Comparison of the characteristics. The findings for th 
various characteristics reveal one especially interesting result. |) 
judging others, the subjects rate them lower upon attractiveness 
than upon any other characteristic. Among the S-judgments, 
however, when there is complete self-recognition, attractive 
occupies an intermediate position among the characteristics. Bu 
among the unconscious S-judgments, attractive is the most favor 
ably rated of all eight characteristics. That is, when the subject 
has no awareness that he is judging himself, he rates his own 
forms higher upon attractiveness than upon any of the other 
characteristics. This finding might have been predicted, since 
attractive, a wholly subjective rating, most nearly corresponds to 
the variable measured by Wolff and in Experiment A. 

3. We may now proceed to the results for the group as a whole, 
summing the data for all of the characteristics and all of the 
forms. By grouping the results in this way, sufficient cases are 
obtained to make comparisons between the different stages of 
recognition. 

In general, two things are to be asked of these results. First, 
how do the mean differences vary for the different stages of recog 
nition? (Remember that the higher the mean, the greater the 
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rendency for the S-judgment to be more favorable than the 
average of the O-judgments.) Second, what differences are there 
among the sigmas for each stage? The larger the standard 
deviation of the distribution of the diflerences, the greater the 
proportion of the S-judgments that are extremely favorable and 
unfavorable. 

Table 5 presents the results for the comparison of the S-judg- 
ments with the judgments of others. It will be seen that for all 
the stages of recognition the means are positive, indicating that, 
in spite of many unfavorable S-judgments, the S-judgments are 
on the average more favorable than the judgments of others. 
More than this, the means are significantly above zero in Stages I, 
i]. and III, but not in Stages IV and V." 


TABLE 5 
CoMPARISON OF THE S-JUDGMENTS WITH THE JUDGMENTS OF OTHER 


Sum of the results for all characteristics and all forms 


| OF THI | 
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| {FAN DIFFERENCE SIGMA 
THE MEA BRETWEI 
| MEAN AND ZERO 
} | 
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| 
32 -134 2.04 
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132 + | 135 6.4590 ! 
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The mean of Stage I is higher than that of Stage V, indicating 
that the unconscious S-judgments are more favorable than the 
judgments that are made after self-recognition has occurred. 
The S-judgments are most highly favorable, it will be noted, in 
Stages II and III, being almost a whole step on the original scale 
of eleven more favorable than the judgments of others. This 
finding confirms the evidence of the first experiment, that S-judg- 

"Remember that zero difference (Mean =O) would indicate that there ts ao 

ference between the S-judgment and the average of the O-judgments. By chance 
ilone there is no reason why the S-judgment should be more or less favorable than 
the average of the O-judgments with which it is compared. In none of the stages 
for either men or women or for the group as a whole do we find a single case in 
hich the mean difference is minus (i.c., on the unfavorable side). Not only are the 


eans positive, but for Stages I, Il, and III they are sufficiently above zero to be 
tatistically significant. 
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ments made when there is but a slight suspicion of recognition 
are the most clearly favorable. 

The magnitudes of the sigmas reveal that the largest share of 
the S-judgments are extremely favorable and unfavorable whey 
there is no self-recognition, the sigma for Stage I being 2.51 while 
that for Stage V is 2.02. Since the difference between these 
sigmas is statistically significant (C.R.=-4.8), we may conclude 
that there is a reliable tendency for the S-judgments to be more 
extreme in the instances of non-recognition than they are when 
recognition has taken place. The sigma of Stage II is slightly 
smaller than that of Stage I, but larger than that of Stage Y, 
This finding, combined with the mean, indicates that when the 
subject has but a very faint suspicion of recognition, his judg 
ments tend to shift upward in favorableness, but to become some 
what less extreme. This tendency is even more marked when 
the subject is completely uncertain as to whether or not he is 
judging himself (Stage II]), where the judgments are most 
distinctly favorable. When there is almost, but not positive 
recognition, the judgments again tend to be extreme, but least 
favorable of all the stages. 

Turning now to the second comparison of the S-judgments, 
we may contrast the S-judgments with the judgments dy others. 
The findings are so similar to those already presented in compar 
ing the S-judgments with the ratings of others that they may be 
reviewed briefly. Again we find that in every one of the stages 
of recognition the means are positive. Thus, in spite of the fact 
that many of the S-judgments are unfavorable, they are, on the 
average, more favorable than the judgments dy others. Table 6 
reveals that the means are sufficiently far above zero to be 
statistically significant. The unconscious S-judgments are again 
more favorable than the judgments that are made when there is 
complete self-recognition, although the difference is extremely 
small in this comparison. Once more the highest degree of 
favorableness occurs in the instances of partial recognition, the 
means for Stages II, III, and IV all being higher than those for 
either Stages I or V. 

The findings in respect of the extremeness of the S-judgments 
again reveal that the largest share of the S-judgments are 
extremely favorable and unfavorable when there has been no 
self-recognition. The sigma of Stage I is significantly greater 
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of Stage V (CLR. of the diflerence 2.5). The inter 
stages of recognition again are less extreme than Stage I. 
In summary, it 1s important to note the high degree of simi 
between the results obtained by comparing the S judgments 
the judgments of others and those obtained in the com 
with the judgments dy others. With a few minor excep 
find the same consistent tendency for the S-yudgments 
most significantly favorable and most extreme when there 
been no conscious self-recognition, the same upward shift in 
eness When the subject 1s uncertain as to whether or not 
ging himself, and finally, in both comparisons we find 


sclf-judgments are less favorable and less extreme after 


r\ 


eo 


we 


favorabl 
he 18 qud 
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ecognition has occurred. 


rABLE 6 
ON OF THE S-JUDGMENTS WITH THI JUDGMENTS BY OTH 


Sum of the results for all characteristic and all forms 


c. Individual differences in self-judgment. Very distinct indi- 
vidual differences in respect of unconscious self-judgment are 
apparent. By computing an “average difference score” for 
each person, in a manner such that the more extreme the person 


is in judging himself the larger is the score, it is found that the 


individual who is most excessively favorable and unfavorable in 


his S-judgments is over three times as extreme 1n his ratings of 
himself as is the most “ mild” judge. The scores tend to form 


a normal progression from extremeness to moderateness, so that 
1ous 


the is no suggestion of ~ types ” of response in uNnconss 
self-judgment. 

Further, there is some evidence that the subject tends to be 
consistent in the “extremeness” with which he judges each of 
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his own forms. If he makes excessively favorable or unfavorab| 
S-judgments about one of his forms, the S-judgments will tend to 
be equally extreme for the other forms. There is, however, litt! 
tendency to be consistently favorable or consistently unfavorable 
in judging one’s own forms of expression; rather the consistency 
lies in making extreme or moderate judgments."” 

IV. Summary. In many respects the findings of Experiment B 
both confirm and extend the results of Experiment A. Again q 
low incidence of the recognition of one’s own forms of expression 
is found. A more detailed study of the factors leading to recog 
nition suggests that more often than not the stimulus for recog 
nition is some part or detail of the form, rather than its general 
appearance. Frequently the subject experiences difhculty when 
deliberately set to recognize his own samples, and resorts to an 
elimination of the ones that he is sure are not his, to searching 
for familiar details, and to a comparison of his actual form with 
the recording of it. In such cases one should probably speak of 
“finding” rather than true recognition. The subject is fre 
quently uncertain of his identification, and in some instances 
actually incorrect. 

A more extensive and objective method of obtaining self 
judgments reveals findings that are in essential agreement with 
those of the first experiment. The unconscious self-judgments 
are significantly more favorable than either the judgments of 
others or the judgments dy others. Further, they are significantly 
more extreme than the S-judgments that are made when there is 
complete self-recognition. When there is partial or dubious 
recognition, the S-judgments make a distinct upward shift in 
favorableness. Finally, when there is complete self-recognition, 
the S-judgments, although still more favorable than the judg- 
ments of others or by others, are less favorable and less extreme 
than for the other stages of recognition. 

Consistent individual differences in unconscious self-judgments 
are apparent in the results, some individuals being consistently 
extreme in their S-judgments, while others are characteristically 
“mild.” The subject does not, however, make judgments that 


*The finding that some subjects ar consistently very mild in uncon 
S-judgment offers what is probably the best explanation of the results for women in 
the first experiment. There were only ten women acting as subjects; therefore, - had 


but a few of them been consistently “mild” in self-judgment, the group results woul 


have demonstrated a tendency to be moderate rather than extreme in self-judg 
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1! favorable or all unfavorable toward his various forms: 


he is consistent in being either extreme or moderate. 


INTERPRETATION 


In accounting for the phenomena of self-recognition and self 


judgment, two major questions present themselves for interpre 


tation. One must explain first the low incidence of self-recog- 
ition, in spite of the fact that the individual makes a differential 


onse to his own forms of expression. And, second, one must 


res} 
account for the affective nature of the self judgments."” 


|. “Unconscious” recognition. The evidence seems unequivo 


cal that the individual does discriminate his own forms of 


expression from those of others, even though there is no conscious 


awareness that they are his own. Not only are the unconscious 


S judgments significantly more favorable than the O-judgments, 
but they are significantly more extreme than the judgments made 


after self-recognition occurs. 

The most adequate manner of interpreting this phenomenon 
is to assume that there is a men of effectiveness which is below 
the Limen of recognition. The findings require, that is, an inter- 
pretation tn terms of a double limen. Such an assumption is 
little more than an extension of a principle upon which there is 
probably universal agreement; i.e., that the individual may make 
a differential response to a stimulus and yet have no awareness of 
the process. In line with the concept of the limen, we should 
predict that when there are sufficient cues or when there is a 


strong set to recognize, the discrimination will reach the level of 


conscious report. Let us see how such an interpretation accounts 
for the findings of the present experiment. 

a. The fact that a large share of self-recognition is based upon 
detail indicates that either the process is a matter of the sum- 
mation of sufficient cues to reach the limen of recognition, or that 
one cue may be sufficiently striking in itself to reach the threshold. 


b. The hypothesis of a limen of recognition accounts for the 
fact that there are differences among the forms in the frequency 
with which they are recognized. The results indicate, in general, 


\gain it should be pointed out that the phrase “unconscious sclf-jyudgment” to 
tent prewudges the issue. Actually it remains to be decided whether these 
elf-yudgments; i.¢c., whether there is any genuine ego-involvement in such 
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that the greater the number of cues available, the more frequent 
Is recognition.” 

c. The fact that the subject is usually successful when he delib. 
erately tries to select his own sample supports the hypothesis of 
a limen of recognition. When he is consciously set to recognize. 
that which has been far out in the penumbra is brought into the 
focus of attention. 

The failure to recognize one’s own forms of expression, in spite 
of the fact that there is a very obvious differential reaction to them, 
we have explained in terms of a double limen. That such ap 
interpretation is simpler and has a higher explanatory value than 
the alternative theory of repression advanced by Wolff will be 
demonstrated below.*' The sight of one’s own forms leads to a 
differential response, largely affective in nature; but in the 
majority of instances, although the stimulus is adequate to reach 
the limen of effectiveness, it does not reach the limen of conscious 
recognition. When there is an attitudinal set, a striking cue, 
or a large number of cues, the limen of conscious report is crossed 
and recognition takes place. It now becomes necessary to ask 
why this differential response should be affective in nature. 

II. Favorableness and unfavorableness in self-judgment. \n 
framing an interpretation that will account for the affective 
nature of the self-judgments, several factors must be taken into 
consideration. One must first explain why the unconscious 
S-judgments are preponderantly favorable, yet at the same time 
account for the few instances in which they are excessively 
unfavorable. The finding that the S-judgments are most extreme 
when there has been no self-recognition must be fitted into the 
explanation. Further, why should there be a distinct upward 
shift in favorableness of the S-judgments as soon as any suspicion 
of recognition occurs? The interpretation in the cases of com 
plete recognition presents less difficulty, for we can be sure that 
there is a definite selfinvolvement, and we know from the ev- 
dence of other rating studies that self-judgments tend to be 


In the case of hands, for example, the order of recognition is: hand 

pen clasped hands, and finally the outspread hands, in which the most 

ipparent This theory might also account for Wolff's finding that there 1 
f rnition of the gait, although in this case one must probably admut th 


A point important for the later discussion is that the present hypot 
» assumption about the isantness or unpleasantness of the proc 


be sl n to account equa well for either favorableness or unfavorabl 
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f,vorable. Still, how shall one account for the finding that the 
s judgments are least favorable when the individual has recog- 
nized his own form of expression? Three modes of interpreta 
tion offer themselves to account for the present findings. 

a. Repression and the “ unconscious projection of a wish- 
image.” In his interpretation of the phenomenon of unconscious 
self-judgment, Wolff postulates first an active repressing force 
that tends to prevent conscious recognition of one’s own forms 
as such. This assumption, in the light of the present evidence, 
does not appear to be justified. 

Repression, as commonly understood, implies a strong emo- 
tional accompaniment, but the present experiments fail to reveal 
any emotional disturbance of the magnitude that one might 
expect were there a strong repressing influence involved. In but 
very few instances was there any observable manifestation of 
emotion when the subject saw one of his own forms but failed 
to recognize 

Wolff apparently bases his theory of repression upon two 
factors. He found, first, that a few people become extremely 
upset when making unconscious S-judgments. But this can 
be explained more simply by assuming that, i some cases, the 
forms of expression may arouse a complex, as will be shown 
below. 

In addition, Wolff reports that the incidence of recognition 
of the voice drops when the judge knows that his own sample is 
to be included for judgment, and hence Wolff assumes that the 
repressing mechanism becomes stronger. But the findings for 
all of the remaining forms he employed and the findings of the 
present investigations reveal that the extent of self-recognition 
increases when the subject is aware of the inclusion of his own 
forms. Such a finding is much more indicative of a shift in 
mental set than it is of repression, 

According to a theory of repression, we should expect that any 
pecularities or abnormalities would be most strongly repressed. 
The opposite, however, appears to be true. Scars on the hands, 
for example, almost invariably lead to recognition. 

If failure to recognize be a function of repression, it is difficult 


! , of course, have been greater emotional excit nt Ived tha 


experimenter, but it is still not ne 
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to explain the marked differences among the forms in respect 
of the frequency with which they are recognized. That both the 
recognition of peculiarities and the differences in the incidence 
of recognition may be better interpreted in terms of a limen of 
recognition has already been indicated. 

A theory of repression encounters difficulty in explaining the 
favorableness of the unconscious S-judgments. Repression, by 
definition, involves ideas that are painful to consciousness. |; 
follows that one’s forms are unpleasant, or invoke unpleasant 
ideas; but if such be the case, it is not clear why the S-judgments 
are predominantly favorable. Wolff avoids this dilemma by 
making repression the servant of a “ guiding-ideal ” that prevents 
the descent of unpleasant reality and permits the individual to 
see himself in the light of his “ wish-image.” The result of this 
repression and projection is a “depth” judgment, and in fair- 
ness to Wolff it should be observed that a few of his detailed 
cases do suggest the reaching of a “ deeper-layer ” of personality 
in the unconscious S-judgments. In only one instance, however, 
did the present study reveal any such consistent “thema” run- 
ning through the various S-judgments made by the person.” 
And in no case was there any definite evidence for the functioning 
of a “ guiding-ideal.” 

A more probable interpretation of Wolff's finding would be 
that in some individuals the forms of expression may serve to 
“touch off” complexes, as do the stimulus words in association 
tests and in the “thematic apperception.”” pictures. In such 
instances one might expect a train of associations of the nature 
Wolff reports; the case mentioned in a previous footnote is 


This one case is that of a college freshman who, at the time of the experiment 
was very unsure of herself and greatly concerned because she did not know what 
courses to take in college nor what she desired to do in later life In none of the 
following judgments did the subject recognize her own form of expression. 

Writing: “ Different sort of person—woman—does not know quite what she wants, 


is after—interesting person—has a lively imagination—The writing looks as if she 
was after something, striving for something.” 


Clasped hands: “ Artistic—hands of an imaginative person—hands that look as it 
they might accomplish anything if they wished to—an interesting person—an impractical 
person—-cxpressive—not too industrious, more like a dreamer—hands that look as i 


they should and could do more than they appear to do—hands that need to get ahold 
of something firmly. I like them.” 

Outspread hands: “ Show some definite character—show a liking for better things 
could express what they wish—certain degree of stubbornness—they want to get a hold 
on something—hands that want to get ahead, hands that have power to shape her 
life into what she wishes to be—eager hands. I feel most strongly that they want to 
seize something and shape it as they wish.” 
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certainly more suggestive of the arousal of a complex than it is 
of the functioning of a “ wish-image.” ~* 

In summary, we may say that the present findings provide 
little support for the theory advanced by Wolff. There appears 
to be no evidence for the repression of recognition or the func- 
tioning of a guiding ideal. In some instances the forms may 
serve to arouse a complex, but for the great majority of cases 
Wolfl’s interpretation is both unjustified by the evidence and 
unnecessarily elaborate. 

b. Familiarity. A second interpretation of the affective nature 
of the S-judgments may be made by assuming that nothing more 
than familiarity is involved. This theory would deny that there 
is any self-involvement whatsoever determining the nature of the 
S-judgments. Since such familiarity offers the simplest explana- 
tion of the findings, we must determine whether it will account 
for all of the results, or whether we shall be forced to adopt 
another interpretation. 

If the findings are to be interpreted in terms of familiarity, we 
must grant that the process not only operates below the threshold 
of report, but that it acts to such a slight degree that there is little 
tendency to lead to recognition. This understanding of the nature 
of familiarity is contrary to the common understanding of the 
concept. James and Koffka, for example, both regard it as an 
experience either leading to recognition or else producing a 
poignant state of incompleteness. Whether we may speak of a 
wholly unreportable process as familiarity is not clear, and hence 
the first difficulty the theory encounters is the postulation of an 
unconscious familiarity. 

On the basis of familiarity alone the findings on the relative 
favorableness of the S-judgments are not explained. Maslow, to 
be sure, has provided an experimental demonstration of the 
common observation that the familiar in an unfamiliar context 
evokes a favorable response.*” But in terms of familiarity alone 
it is dificult to account for the sudden upward shift in favorable- 


‘Had it been found, as Wolff reports, that the unconscious S-judgments are sig 


ntly longer than the judgments of others, the case for “ depth judgments and 
trequent arousal of complexes would be stronger But the present data reveal 
tendency for the S-judgments to be more detailed than the judgments by others, 
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Maslow. The influence of familiarization on preference |. exper. Psychol, 
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ness when even the slightest suspicion of recognition occurs 
That this situation can be better interpreted in terms of a definite 
ego-involvement will be shown below. 

An adequate interpretation must account for the fact that some 
of the unconscious S-judgments are very unfavorable. But even 
if we grant that familiarity may evoke unfavorable judgments, 
it is difficult to reconcile the extremeness of the unconscious 
S-judgments with a theory of familiarity. In terms of familiarity 
we should expect the S-judgments made in the absence of recog 
nition to be least extreme, since at the level of non-recognitio: 
the familiarity would be at a minimum. The data indicate, 
however, the opposite to be the case. 

Granting that familiarity may operate below the level of 
conscious recognition, one should expect differences among the 
forms in respect of the favorableness of the judgments they elicit, 
The pictures of the hands, for example, are very similar to their 
actual appearance, while the mirrored writing is obviously dis. 
torted from the way in which one normally experiences it. 
According to familiarity, then, we should predict that the hands 
would lead to a more pronounced response. Actually there are 
but slight differences among the forms; what evidence there is 
indicates the opposite to be the case, thus lending credence to 
Wolff's contention that any distortion of the forms leads to a 
more pronounced favorableness and unfavorableness in_ the 
unconscious S-judgments. This: finding is directly contrary to 
an interpretation in terms of familiarity. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that although familiarity may 
enter as one factor in determining the nature of the unconscious 
S-judgments, an interpretation solely in terms of familiarity is 
not adequate to account for all of the findings. The addition of 
“ self-esteem ” or “ego-level” appears to be necessary. 

c. Self-esteem or “ ego-level.” We shall do well, before dis 
cussing the findings in the light of the remaining theory, to 
define the concept of self-esteem and to indicate the implications 
of such an interpretation for the present results. 

The term “ self-esteem” is, as G. W. Allport points out, alto- 
gether too broad for useful psychological application. In one 
sense, it may be admitted as a basic attribute of all life, but 1 
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r it to be more than a “ psychological redundancy,” it 
broken up into its many manifestations.” 
ver there exists, at the adult level, one basic urge for self 


must DC 


Whet 
esteem is not for the present study to determine. Rather we are 
concerned with the fact that the individual does strive to “ keep 
his ego level high,” that he is quick to justify himself and to 
rationalize his failures. As Allport observes: “ Whatever the 
timate character of this principle, its cruder forms of expres- 
sion result in extraordinary strategies of conduct. It alone is 
sponsible for a great superstructure of masquerade built up in 
very life. All in the interests of self-esteem one may cover 
‘s true emotions, put on a front, and at considerable cost 


avoid exposing one’s weaknesses. The persona that develops 
protects one from unwelcome narcissistic wounds.” ** 

That there are such strategies as self-justification, rationaliza- 
tion, projection, and compensation can only be explained by 
admitting the presence of strivings for self-esteem, for unless 
there were such strivings there would be no need for these pro- 
tective devices. The existence of such mechanisms also reveals 
that to some extent at least, the individual “ realizes” his insufh- 
ciencies. We may ask, then, what will happen if we take the 
individual by surprise and make him judge himself with no 
awareness that he is doing so. Might we not expect that the 
strivings for self-esteem will predominate and that he will, in 
the majority of cases, be favorable in his S-judgments? More- 
over, since the controls ordinarily present in conscious self-judg- 
ment will not be operating, we should expect too in some cases 
an expression of the discontent that the person feels with himself. 
Because there is no conscious self-recognition, there will be little 
barrier against a strong statement of the feelings of insufficiency 
that in themselves may be only dimly conscious or completely 
below the level of awareness. Then, should the individual 
become suspicious that he might possibly be judging himself, we 
might expect that the tendency for self-justification would come 
to the fore with a rush. His self-feeling definitely involved, we 
should expect his S-judgments to be distinctly favorable. In any 
ition in which the Self is in jeopardy, the defense of self- 


Allport. Op. cit., pp. 170 ff 
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esteem normally takes precedence over deep-rooted but pre. 
carious feelings of insufficiency. We may now examine the 
findings in the light of this theory, which postulates the action 
of self-esteem in determining the nature of the S-judgments. 

The interpretation accounts easily for the preponderant favor 
ableness of the unconscious S-judgments, since we have assumed 
that the processes of self-esteem may operate below as well as 
above the limen of report. 

By assuming that the controls exerted by partial or fully con- 
scious recognition are not functioning, we can account for the 
fact that the unconscious S-judgments are most extremely favor 
able and unfavorable. Were nothing but familiarity involved, 
we should expect the judgments to be least extreme when there 
is no conscious recognition. In addition, the present theory 
encounters no difficulty in explaining the cases of unfavorable 
S-judgments, for when the normal conscious barriers are down, 
much of the discontent and feeling of personal insufficiency may 
be expressed. 

A theory of self-invelvement accounts especially well for the 
sudden upward shift in favorableness of the S-judgments occur- 
ring when there is partial recognition. The Ego is “ threatened,” 
as it were; the self-esteem is at stake because of partial exposure. 
All the force of self-justification is brought into play, and to be 
on the safe side the individual puts the case as favorably for 
himself as he can. Then, when there is complete recognition, 
the conventional demands for modesty opérate and the S-judg- 
ments become less favorable. 

Although the evidence is not wholly clear, there is good reason 
to suspect that the unconscious S-judgments are most excessively 
favorable and unfavorable when there is some distortion of the 
form of expression. The finding that, in spite of imperfect 
reproduction, the women made the most favorable judgments of 
their own unrecognized voices is a case in point. There is also 
some evidence to support Wolff's contention that the mirrored 
writing, an obvious distortion, is one of the best forms for elicit 
ing extreme S-judgments. In terms of the present theory, we 
should expect that, the farther from the level of report recog: 
nition is, the more the normal inhibitions would be removed, 
and hence the more extreme the S-judgments. The finding that 
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listortion evokes more extreme judgments is wholly incompatible 


with a theory of familiarity. 

Finally the fact that we do, with the few exceptions noted 

above, find very similar results for all of the forms suggests that 

same process 1s operating in each case. By familiarity alone 
we should expect marked differences among the forms. On 
these grounds an interpretation in terms of self-esteem thus 
appears to be the better one. 

Ir seems clear, then, that to account for all of the findings an 
nterpretation is necessary that admits of the action of self- 
esteem in the unconscious S-judgments and in the S-judgments 
made when there is partial recognition. By basing the interpre- 
tation upon our knowledge of rationalization, projection, self- 
justification, etc., it has been possible to frame a theory adequate 
to explain the results. We have assumed that the strivings for 
self-esteem may operate automatically and below the level of 
conscious report. Often one’s forms of expression are adequate 
to reach the limen of effectiveness, though not the limen of recog- 
nition, and these strivings are subliminally aroused. Usually 
positive self-justification results, although occasionally there are 
judgments indicative of dissatisfaction. 

When the individual judges himself unawares, the strivings for 
self-esteem are usually expressed, but so too may be some of the 
feelings of insufficiency. In the instances of partial recognition 
the Ego is threatened and all the force of self-justification 
brought into play, with the result that the self-judgments are 
almost entirely favorable. Finally, when the limen of recognition 
is reached, the demands of modesty operate and the self-judg- 
ments become more moderate, although the strivings for self- 
esteem still require that the individual judge himself slightly 
bove average in favorableness, as occurs repeatedly in self-rating 
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A PSYCHOGRAPH FOR MORONS 


N a previous essay devoted to the qualitative interpretation of 
l performance test behavior in moron subjects (3), the impor 
tance of disparity between performance scores and those obtained 
on the Binet scale was briefly discussed, whilst some doubt was 
cast upon the validity of Binet scores as measures of intelligence 
for these subjects. In a further examination of the question the 
Binet scale has been abandoned and the relationship between 
purely verbal and purely non-verbal tests has been investigated. 
The subjects were a group of 68 adult male morons, aged from 
17 to 30 years, all of whom had been certified under the Mental 
Deficiency Acts, and all of whom had appeared, at least super- 
ficially, to be sufficiently stable for hostel treatment, though by 
no means all of them were found to be able to adjust to hostel 
conditions. 

The investigation started from the premise that the wide 
discrepancies between test scores, which are known to occur in 
unstable and psychopathic subjects, were dependent upon general 
configurations of personality rather than upon specific cognitive 
factors. Its objective was to provide a scoring method which 
should have clinical validity in the prognosis of social adjustment. 

Many workers have commented upon the peculiarities of scores 
obtained by emotionally abnormal subjects. Goddard (6) showed 
that the difference between the true defective and the psychopath 
lay, not in the final scores as shown on a composite test such as 
the Binet, but in the pattern of distribution of success and failure 
by which the scores were obtained. Mateer (11) and many 
others have shown the wide scattering of abilities found amongst 
psychopathic and unstable subjects, while Peters (13) _ has 
demonstrated their failure at those tests requiring lengthy con 
centration and persistence of effort. That such factors are th 
essential cause of the peculiar score patterns of these subjects 1s 
further suggested by the work of Piotrowski (15) on the Binet 
scale, and of Jastak and his co-workers. 
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lastak (9) investigated the test scores of emotionally malad- 
| children of normal intelligence. He found that the more 


ly maladjusted cases obtained higher scores on vocabulary 


on performance tests, whereas in the less severely malad 


sted the reverse was the case. Uchler (16) reported a series of 
i nic children showing a wide disparity betweeen verbal and 
rformance 1.Q.’s. Only one in sixteen, in the series of 820 cases, 
showed a performance dominance of over 20 points, while only 
‘n twenty had a verbal dominance of as much as 10 points. 
Marked personality differences existed between the two groups: 
psycho-motor (performance) dominant were usually delin 
quent, while the verbally dominant usually showed psychopathic 
“One half of the children with psychomotor dominance, 

ive intelligence, would have been labelled feebleminded 


traits. 


aver 


‘ only the Binet test had been given” (my italics). A special 
Jisability in reading was conspicuous in the low Binet intelligence 
group—a finding in conformity with Jastak’s finding for the 
vocabulary test. Both authors believe that the discrepancies 
between the scores are due to non-cognitive factors. 

[n a statistical study of the scores obtained on 16 widely differ 

g tests and scales by 50 well-adjusted and 50 maladjusted defec- 
ive boys Brill (1) showed wide differences in the scores on 
stain of the tests. He concluded that the failures of the malad- 


usted group were not to be attributed to actual diminution of 


original capacity, but to unevenness and variability of functioning. 
Hamlin (7) examined the disparity between Binet scores and 
those obtained on five non-verbal tests by high grade defective 
His results showed that there was a close relationship 
‘tween social adjustment and the “pattern score” found by 
dividing the non-verbal mental age by the Binet mental age and 
multiplying by 100. “ Pattern scores ” of 105 and over were 
nsidered to be of excellent prognostic import for these subjects, 
hilst those below 80 indicated complete lack of adjustability. 
lower scores also showed a marked relationship to various 


ychological disorders other than mental defect. 


SELECTION OF TESTS 
In the selection of tests attention was paid to certain peculiarities 


of the group as well as to the qualities which it was sought to 


ss. The Binet scale was rejected for several reasons. Its com 
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" posite nature renders its scores unsuitable for direct cCOMparison 


with scores obtained on single tests of any type. Growing experi 


ence, moreover, has convinced the writer that this test, originally 


and primarily intended for normal or near-normal schoo! 


children, is merely misleading when applied to subnormal adults 


Many of the subjects in the group examined had been sever 


school failures with strong emotional reactions to that fact. 


whereas many more had had no real “ three R’s ” schooling at all 


Again, the reading ability of the group varied, without referen 


to “ native capacity,” from non-readers to those who read fluently 


To such a group neither the Binet nor any other test having a 


scholastic flavor can be fairly applied as a quantitative measure. 


After some trials the following tests were chosen. First, there 


was the vocabulary test from the 1916 Terman revision of the 


Binet. Vocabulary tests are said to be the best single measur 


of intellect which we possess, though this statement does noi 


necessarily apply to the subnormal group. The test is as free as 


any verbal test can be from purely scholastic training, depending 


instead mainly on the cultural level of the group—in this cas: 


zero. It is true that children with reading difficulties score unduly 


poorly on the test, but evidence will be submitted to show that 


this circumstance is dependent upon emotional factors rather 


than upon educational level. The other verbal test selected was 


an oral test of absurdities modified from Ballard by Weisenberg, 
Roe, and McBride (18), to which were added the absurdities 
items from the tenth year of the 1916 Terman revision, making 


16 items in all. 
In the selection of performance tests attention was directed to 


certain qualities upon which the disparity between verbal and 


non-verbal scores is believed largely to depend. The tests 


a employed were Kohs’ Block Design and a serial test devised by 
Kent,’ using the Dearborn No. 3 formboard. Certain similarities 


and differences between the qualities called for by the tests will 


be examined in a later paragraph. 


SCORING 


The ability to deal with spatial-objective relationships should, 
in theory, be less affected in the intellectually subnormal than 


11 am indebted to Dr. Grace Kent, of Danvers State Hospital, Mass., for supp! 
me with the necessary diagrams of the problems for her test, which is still unpublish 
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the ability to deal with verbal-symbolic process, which is phylo 
genetically more recent. In practice this ts a fact of common 
experience ; McElwee (12), for example, has found that pet 
formance ability continues to rise in adolescent moron cases after 
development on the Binet scale has ceased. In the case of adults 
it is impossible to say, in mental age terms, what the degree of 
diflerence between the scores should be. A comparison of the 
sores made on the industrial model of the Kent-Shakow form 
board by a group of 30 adults with those obtained by Teegarden’s 
normal adults from the unskilled working class is of interest 
here” Teegarden made percentile tables for each of the eight 
problems of the test except the first, which was not scored. The 


TABLE 1 


UIVALENT Scores oF Morons anp NorMats on K-S Boarp 


MORON DPCHI NORMAL PERCENTILE 


cases here reported were given only the first six problems—which 
is unfortunate for purposes of comparison, though only the upper 
60 per cent of Teegarden’s cases succeeded at all on the seventh 
problem, and only the upper go per cent on the eighth. The 
figures are compared in Table 1, from which it will be seen that 
the morons compare very favorably with the normal subjects. 

The difhculty arising from the relative verbal disability was 
obviated by scoring the results of the tests in terms of decile rank 
amongst the subjects of the group. The method has the further 
advantage of eliminating the term “ mental age,” with its fal 
lacious implication of comparability between the normal child 
and the subnormal adult. Ideally one should be able to compare 
the scores of these subjects with those obtained by uneducated 
adults, but such a comparison has not been possible. There are, 
on the other hand, many advantages in comparing, one with 


in unpublished study by I Teegarden 
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another, the members of a group of subjects all of whose psych 
atric features and behavior tendencies are well known to th, 
examiner. Later it is hoped to introduce a more accurate scoring 
method, and one which shall have wider applicability. T), 
present method, though open to statistical objection, can claim, 
within the moron group, clinical validity for purposes of 
prognosis. 

The scoring table is shown in Table 2. The “ mental age” 
corresponding to the various scores for Kohs’ test and for th 


TABLE 2 


Decite Scores oF Marte Aputt Morons (50 Casess) 


0 
8 
7 
6 
4 

| 


vocabulary test is shown in parentheses. No mental-age scores 
are available for absurdities or for the Dearborn problems. The 
decile scores of a strictly comparable series of 70 cases on the 
Terman 1916 revision are also shown. The scores were taken 
from hostel subjects tested before the routine use of the Binet 
had been abandoned. 

The results of the tests are plotted in graphic form. The 
letters at the heads of columns have the following significance, 
reading from left to right: V— Vocabulary; A= Absurditics; 
M = Mean score on the two verbal tests; T= The mean score 
on all the tests; M== The mean score on the two performance 
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| | 
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K Kohs’ test; D Dearborn problems. This gives a 
oint graph of which the three left-hand points record 


| scores, the center three points record mean scores, and the 


right-hand points record performance scores. 


Two curves in which all scores lay below the second decile 


rejected from the series, both on account of the subjects’ 


intelligence, and of the lack of sensitivity of the scoring 


at that point, 
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FIG. 2 


Fic. 2. Cast No. 41: Versat Bias 


FIG. | 


No. 51: UNnsiassep Curve 


\ stable, admirably adjusted subject, (Lerr Skew) 


ceeded in society. Psychopathic type, incapable of so 


cial survival. 


RESULTS 


Distribution of Curves. Of the 66 curves remaining, 33 were 
regular in type (Figs. 1, 2, and 3), being either horizontal, with 
all scores lying within a span of two deciles, or fully skewed 
either to the left (verbal bias) or to the right (performance bias). 
The numbers of each type are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
ReGutar Curves 
Unbiassed curves, all scores within a span of 2 deciles 
Verbally biassed curves (left skewed) 


Performance biassed curves (right skewed) 


Total 


A|M 
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FIG. 3 FIG. 4 


Fic. 3. Cast No. 6: PerrorMANcE “1G. 4. Case No. 64: Curvi 
Bias (Ricut Skew) WITH PERFORMANCE Bias 
Non-reader, with verbal neurosis; Schizoid subject, very doubtfully 
showed overt anxiety during verbal adjustable. 
tests (see text); socially adjusted. 


The types of the remaining 33 curves, which were irregularly 
biassed (i.e., which showed a disparity of two or more deciles at 
either end) and contrary to the general trend of the curve (Figs. 
4 and 5), are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Bias or MEANS oF IRREGULAR CuRVES 


Unbiassed 
Verbally biassed 
Performance biassed 


Total 
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Disparity between Verbal and Performance Scores. The 
meaning of the general bias in either direction may be discussed 
first. Its importance may be seen from the fact that unbiassed 
curves are not the rule: only 10 of the 66 curves examined were 
unbiassed. The study has been based, as has been stated, on the 
premise that disparity between test scores is essentially aflective 
1 origin. There is no comprehensible reason why the cerebral 
organization of the socially maladjusted should favor processes 
dependent upon the temporo-frontal region rather than those 
dependent upon the parieto-occipital. Nor is there any purely 
cognitive psychological reason why any special verbal-symbolic 
ability should be greater, in such cases, than any special spatial 
objective ability. The question has to be considered in terms of 
the total personality and not of any special ability or disability. 
Even if one thinks in terms of acquired aptitudes, instead of 
inherent endowments, one must, unless the subject has had 
special training, enquire into the general basis upon which the 
aptitude was acquired—in other words, the subject’s interests, 
which are largely, if not entirely, affectively determined. In so 
far as cognitive abilities are built on imaginal processes one has 
to consider the possible relationship of preferred imagery to 
personality type. It is of interest here that Cohen (2) has shown 
the preferred type of imagery to shift towards the kinaesthetic 
in cases of schizophremia, and one may speculate as to how far 
other less gross personality anomalies may also, though in lesser 
degree, influence the type of imagery and with it the scattering 
of overt cognitive ability. Clinically all that can be said is that 
the shape of the graphs obtained does not represent the relation 
between special intellectual factors, but rather the relation 
between ability with symbolic process and ability with practical 
concrete problems, a relation which is the result, in Jastak’s words, 
of “those forces which control the ways of intellect rather than 
its level.” 

Essentially these forces are temperamental and emotional. 
Verbal tests depend very largely upon reproductive intelligence, 
upon the product of intelligence which has been exercised in the 
past. Performance tests, on the other hand, demand the use of 
intelligent adaptation to a new situation which requires—apart 
from pure intellectual level—the making of decisions, persist 
ence of effort in the face of increasing difficulty, and those various 
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other factors which may be subsumed under the heading “ 


mental 


control.” An emouonally maladjusted individual, or one wl 


has deteriorated from a previously higher level, will score 


performance tests than on verbal. in the first case from en 
reasons, in the second from intellectual. The second ca 
not be further considered here: these subjects are not d 
though they are frequently emouonally maladjusted, 
Disparity between Verbal Test Scores. Definite dispa 


se 


rity 


two or more deciles—between the scores obtained on the 1 


verbal tests was found in 41 of the cases. The disparity 


favor 


Vocabulary in 17 cases, and Absurdities in 24. Here again ¢ 


/ 
question must be examined in the light of the non-cog1 


well as the cognitive elements. The principal difference | 


the two tests is that the definition of single words required in th 


Vocabulary test calls for a more abstract use of symbols th 
the recognition of an absurdity in a sentence which is rela 


an does 


ted to } 


concrete life situation. The non cognitive element which enter: 


into the Vocabulary test situation is the individual's reaction t 


symbolic process, and his feeling of confidence or its 


lack 


purely verbal symbols. The Absurdities test depends less upo 


the abstract symbolic use of words than upon the subject 


rapport with social situations, A disparity favoring Vow 
is to be « Xpec ted In subjects who are either attracted by the 


abul 


formal 


verbal situation of the test—certain schizoid types, for examp! 


or in those who fail to cope adequately with concrete so 


ations. Such a failure might arise either as the result of schizo 


ial 


or other inherent abnormal trends in the personality, or 


result of gross social maladjustment acquired during life 


CX] 


ence. In very few cases disparity favoring Vocabulary seems t 


be due to the subject’s taciturnity which causes him to give ver 


brief, but scorable, responses in this test: whereas in Abs 


urditi 


his responses are unscorable, though he gives the impression that 


he sees the faulty reasoning involved. 


Disparity favoring Absurdities should be expected to occur 


subjects whose verbal judgment in general social situa 
greater than their ability for, or interest in, words as pure s 


tions 1s 


ymbols. 


The inference would be that such subjects are more stable. more 


in touch with realities, than those subjects showing a disparity 


favoring Vocabulary, or that, conversely, they should have some 


special difficulty in dealing with purely symbolic proces 
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condition is found markedly amongst non-readers who 
ive never become accustomed to dealing with single words 
ut from their contextual matrix. It may be asked how a 
ct who cannot define words can apply them to a social or 
ny other situation, The point is important in any considera 
of subnormal psychology. Examination of the type of 


response given on the Vocabulary test by these subjects shows 


that many are of a peculiar quality. These responses are some 
imes taken to be klang associations, or even wild guessing, but 
: little consideration of the psychology of language shows that 
hey are of a syneretic nature. 

Piaget (14) showed that normal children below the nine-year 

| use words or phrases as a whole and without analysis, and 
that this syneretic type of thought persists in the verbal sphere 
long after it has ceased in others. It is well known that the 
moron has less power of logical analysis of words than the normal 
child with whose chronological age his mental age corresponds. 
lt is not unreasonable, therefore, to expect to find evidence of 
yncretism in morons at the ten- and eleven-year levels. The 
nomenon appears very markedly in some patients, and not 

ll in others, with very little reference to original endowment. 
Those subjects giving many syncretic responses are found clini- 
ily to show juvenile personality trends, whilst in the markedly 

hizoid personalities verbal definitions, though usually concrete 

type, are yet often strikingly logical. 

The syneretic type of response therefore appears, in these cases, 
to be a function of the total personality rather than of low 
‘lect. We are dealing with a quality of mentation rather 
with a degree of potential intellectual capacity. Subjects 
whose mentation is of this type will obviously be better at getting 
the sense of a sentence which describes a social situation than at 

more abstract task of defining single words, 

This syneretic type of mentation is, in some cases, the key to 
the whole situation. Since syncretic process in general lies much 
closer to the archaic and emotional levels than does mature 
relational thought, it is much more easily influenced by purely 
aflective factors. Unintelligent children who are markedly 
syneretic in thinking type must obviously have great difficulty 
in learning to read, especially if taught by unsuitable methods. 
The analysis of single words confronts them with stimuli between 
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which they cannot distinguish; in a certain number of cases 


therefore, the result will be a neurotic reaction to all such stimul}, 
just as in Pavlov’s dogs. Some such mechanism is probably , 
principal factor in most so-called reading disability in normal 
children, whilst in moron children, whose difficulties are increased 
by their general intellectual inferiority, the tendency must be 
correspondingly greater. It is significant that in many of these 
cases the whole behavioral breakdown dates from the firs 
attempts at school learning. It has been remarked elsewhere 
that many moron non-readers learn to read easily when they are 
more mature (4). 

Many subjects, therefore, come to any interlocutory situation 
with a certain emotional bias, because of its resemblance to 
scholastic situations, and the formal verbal-symbolic demands of 
the Vocabulary test increase their reaction still further, causing 
them to score well below their potential intellectual levels. Yet 
they may do well in the Absurdities test, because it involves the 
analysis of situations rather than of pure symbols. In really 
severe cases both test scores are probably affected, for many boys 
obviously fail some of the absurdity items because of failure to 
understand the actual words employed. 

Difficulties or failures of integration of verbal patterns are not 
confined to formal learning process. Many neurotic young chil 
dren show a marked reduction in speech and may even show 
mutism. One can readily understand that certain morons who 
remain emotionally juvenile may retain an old neurotic attitude 
towards verbal process, and fail to progress beyond a syncretic 
stage. The curve shown in Fig. 4 was taken from a severe case 
of this type. This lad, though of fairly good general intelligence 
(in the loose sense of the term) and emotionally normal in every 
other way, avoids speech as much as possible; when he does talk, 
his speech is very inaccurately phrased and shows a number of 
elisions. During the application of verbal tests he became agi- 
tated and showed physical signs of anxiety. 

In the psychoses of childhood the reduction of speech is very 
striking, especially in cases of dementia infantiles (8), which has 
its onset before the fifth year. It is also a marked feature of 
psychoses affecting young mental defectives of roughly com- 
parable intellectual level (5). It is possible that milder processes 
of a schizoid nature may affect speech in this way, provided that 
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chey exist during the critical period of integration of speech 
patterns. A curve taken from a very striking case of this type 
is shown in Fig. 6. 

The case is that of L.A., an “imbecile” boy aged 17 years, who 


has been under observation for the past four years. His mental 
age on the Terman Binet (1916) is exactly 4 years. His perform- 
ance ability is at a normal adult level. A skilled weaver and mat 


maker, he has also constructed some excellent models in clay, 
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FIG. 6 


Cast No. 11: Winery Scart- Fic. 6. Extreme PrerrorMAnce Bias 
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» SCORES THOUGH WITH NO 


BIAS BETWEEN THE MEANS 


Paranoid psychopath, unstable, un- 


adjust in the hostel. 


and shows very definite mechanical ingenuity. Although he 1s 
adjusted at the mental hospital level, he is grossly schizoid. 
Speech is markedly reduced, never reaching the construction of 
sentences, though his understanding of speech is fairly good. 
He will not speak at all except to people whom he knows well. 
He can copy written words well and accurately, and, though he 
cannot read, has learnt to recognize a few words. He derives 
great satisfaction from copying words (mainly from his mother’s 
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letters to him) into a notebook. At times he whispers words 


to himself. His early history has not been obtainable. The cas 


is regarded as a forme fruste of a juvenile psychosis. 


Even though the case quoted 1S, of course, an extreme examp| ; 


the writer has seen several similar ones. It seems certain, ther: 


fore, that old schizoid processes can be responsible for grossly 


lowered vocabulary scores in morons, if only by the narrowing 


of interest and of the field of consciousness. Three of the hoste! 


cases were considered to be of this type. Differentiation betwe: 


these cases and the “ verbal neurosis” of the juvenile personality 


types is easily made not only by the type of verbal response, bu: 


by the general quality of test behavior and by the markedly 


irregular scores given by the schizoids. 


Disparity between Performance Scores. Of the 66 curves 


examined, 35 showed a disparity of two or more deciles betwee: 


the scores obtained on the two performance tests. The disparity 


favored Kohs’ test in 20 of these cases, Dearborn in 15. 


In considering these disparities attention must first be paid to 


the difference between the two tests. The first of these is the 


purely cognitive difference, for there is evidence that constru 


tional tests such as Kohs’ involve some special factor which is 


absent from formboard tests. In practice, apart from cases wit! 


lesions on the physiological level, this difference is probably not 


important. A second difference, possibly connected with th 


first, is that Kohs’ test allows of a greater multiplicity of respons 


than does the Dearborn. A subject may make any one of a 


hundred different moves, and there is no sort of anchoring 


schema such as is provided by the slots in a formboard. A sub 


ject, therefore, has a greater tendency to fear that he cannot 


succeed in this test than in the Dearborn. A third important 


difference is provided by the method of scoring, which in Kohs 


depends very largely upon time, and in the Dearborn problems 


entirely upon moves. Thus methods of trial and error are far 


more heavily penalized in the Dearborn. Two further distinc 


tions reside in the fact that there is a greater difference in type 
between the individual units of Kohs’ than between those in the 
Dearborn, and that Kohs’ involves working with brightly colored 
material. The most important of these various differences seem 
to be (a) that one is a timed test and the other not; (b) that trial 
and error are penalized to a greater degree by one test than by 
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her: and (c) that Kohs’ test, as will be shown, penalizes 
» to novelty, while Dearborn penalizes reaction to difficulty 
mmplexity. 
previous paper (3) the tendency to fluctuation in the 
lectual value of work in performance tests, obviously con- 
| with the operation of affective factors, was noted. It was 
Jd too that some subjects reacted in this way to situations of 
itv, whereas others reacted mainly to situations involving 
ry. Such a reaction to novelty was seen principally in Kohs’ 
work might improve very markedly in the later and 
units of the test. A rough measure of the fluctuation of 
rk value has been obtained by compiling decile tables of the 
s taken by a group of subjects for each of the seventeen units 
Kohs’ test. The results show that those subjects whose work 
ctuates most markedly on the early units of the test are those 
whose scores on this test are definitely below their scores on 
Dearborn. The method is not applicable to the Dearborn itself, 
it has been applied to the Kent-Shakow board, in which 
ictuation of such a degree is quite exceptional. 
his fuctuation is most marked in the first nine Kohs units, 
nd especially at the seventh, in which a new principle 1s intro 
d. It is evident, from observation, that these subjects react 
some degree of excitement, and that they attempt to put 
ur blocks together in a single act. If they fail, they tend 
the four blocks apart and to try again. Failure, which 
ses their excitement, serves to make them attend, not to 
sign, but only to the blocks, and so to fail still further. 
ugh their opening moves on any unit may b of good 
ctual type, subsequent moves become successively wilder 
they, so to speak, “ pull themselves together.” When the 
tenth design, which is composed of nine blocks, 1s reached, they 
realize at once that it is beyond their span of attention; thus they 
io work quite planfully to build it up, with a resultant 
provement in the value of their work. 
This part of the problem, being very difhcult to understand, 
would merit further investigation. It seems clear, however, that 
Kohs’ test throws a severe strain on certain boys but not on all, 


and that this strain operates most markedly in the earlier and 


easier units of the test. All subjects showing the phenomenon 
were more or less excitable, and showed motor excitement in the 
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early units which disappeared in the later, and harder, ones 
Subjects in whom the phenomenon was marked and who showed 
a marked disparity favoring Dearborn, were neurotic and emo 
tionally rather juvenile; but not all neurotic or emotional}, 
juvenile subjects showed the disparity. One neurotic subject, 
who gave the curve shown in Fig. 7a, was successfully treated 
with psychotherapy; and on his retest a year later he showed 3 
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complete disappearance of this quality of behavior, and with it 
the raising of the Kohs score to its expected level (Fig. 7b). 
There was also some improvement in vocabulary. 

The possible importance of the time element in the scoring is 
suggested by the fact that Lahy and Korngold (10), investigating 
the causes of accident-proneness in railwaymen, found that the 
significant test differences occurred only in timed  tests—the 
accident-prone being unduly poor at these. Although tests used 
here were of a different type and were scored by the amount of 
work done in a given time, it is possible that there is a common 
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factor here. The authors believed that their results were due to 
deep emotional factors. 

ir seems possible that some of the effect may be due to the 
rapidly changing designs in brightly colored material, an effect 
analogous to the color shock found in the Rorschach records of 
neurouc subjects. 

The Dearborn problems put a heavy premium on the ability 
to plan one or two moves ahead, and penalize trial-and-error 
methods far more heavily than Kohs’ test. They therefore 
involve, apart from cognitive elements, the ability to inhibit, 
possibly voluntarily, any excitement or other emotional factor 
which could interfere with intellection. It seems fair to suppose 
that subjects whose excitability is general in its nature, as distinct 
from the special reaction to Kohs’, will tend to do worse on this 
test than on Kohs’, whereas some subjects who do very badly 
on Kohs’ may do very well here. In practice it is found that 
markedly excitable and unstable types show a disparity favoring 
Kohs’ test, though in such cases both performance scores are 
below the verbal mean. 

Apart from excitement a certain type of anxiety may pull down 
the Dearborn score. Intellectual effort produces in some psycho- 
paths real anxiety; because of their anxious tentative attitude they 
fail to think one or two moves ahead, as the test requires, for 
fear of making a move which is wrong. Instead, they fill a 
vacant slot with a piece which they see fits it, but without refer 
ence to the ultimate value of the move. Thus they make many 
unnecessary moves. This tentative type of behavior, so typical 
of anxiety, is less heavily penalized in Kohs’ test, where a rapid 
trial-and-error type of work can score fairly well. 

It is also important that the Dearborn penalizes reaction to 
complexity or intellectual difficulty far more heavily than reaction 
to novelty. Some subjects do very well at the earlier units in 
the test but deteriorate utterly at the more complex one. A few 
do relatively badly because, though in general they make few 
mistakes, they do extremely badly at one unit. This may be 
analogous to the case of the accident-prone driver who does quite 
well except at one particular moment, when he makes a really 
bad mistake. 

Lastly, a few boys of rather a “slap-dash” type cannot be 
bothered to plan really carefully, but use a good type of trial- 
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and-error. These subjects show no emotional signs during {J 
test, and if it were scored on time they would score highly: 
it is, they are penalized, though never markedly so. 

Relation to Social Prognosis. From the examination of 
factors influencing the shape of the curves it will be seen 1 
for an optimum social prognosis the mean performance sco; 
should, in theory, be equal to or greater than the mean verbal, 
while the absurdities score should be equal to or greater than 
the vocabulary, and the Dearborn equal to or greater than the 
Kohs. All the scores, moreover, should lie fairly close together, 
Taking into account the order in which the scores are plotted 
on the graph, the optimal curve is therefore horizontal (Fig. 1), 
while next to the optimal are those curves which are skewed to 
the right (Fig. 3). Curves skewed to the left (Fig. 2) are th 
worst prognostic type; in any skewed curve the greater the skew 
the less hopeful is the prognosis. 

With regard to the subtypes a disparity at the verbal end 
favoring Vocabulary is less favorable than one favoring Absuridi 
ties. One may even go further here, and infer that a disparity 
favoring Absurdities may in some cases be of better social prog 
nostic import than a lack of disparity. At the performance end 
disparity favoring Dearborn argues a certain ability for voluntary 
inhibition, and it seems likely that, provided the Dearborn scor 
is equal to the verbal mean (Fig. 7a), quite a marked lowering of 
Kohs score is not incompatible with social success, though it 
indicates neurosis and a certain excitability. Disparity favoring 
Kohs indicates, in verbally biassed curves, a marked lack of 
mental control, while in unbiassed or performance biassed curves 
it is not necessarily important, though it may indicate anxiety. 

Curves showing a disparity of two or more deciles at either 
end, and contrary to the general trend of the curve, were classi- 
fied as irregular (Figs. 4 and 5). Such an irregularity occurring 
at both ends of the curve can only mean grossly irregular men 
tation, suggesting schizoid trends. It is, therefore, a poor prog- 
nostic sign, especially when there is a wide disparity, in either 
direction, between the means. Where the irregularity is due to 
a disproportionately high or low score on one test only, the 
significance varies with the cause of the anomalous score. 

In Table 5 these various types of curve are indicated by letters 
as follows: 
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> deciles).... 


(all scores within 


lowered by 2 or more deciles, but Dearborn score equal 


The social adjustability of the subjects was independently 


dged from an evaluation of their behavior in the hostel and in 


ty, and from their psychiatric records. The criteria were 


rather strict and are believed to be reasonably accurate. Cor- 


ative evidence based on subsequent behavior in society was 


TABLE 5 


wailable in 31 cases, while 14 had been rejected from the hostel 
inable to adjust. Of the remaining 21 cases 4 had absconded. 
in one of these cases absconding was not considered evidence of 


maladjustment, and the boy has since succeeded in society; but 
the remaining 3 are considered to be abnormal personalities and 
most unlikely to succeed. In the remaining 17 cases there is 
uttle reasonable doubt of the prognosis. 

The prognostic classes are numbered as follows in Table 5: 


Certain to succeed in society. 


Will probably succeed in society. 
Unlikely to succeed, except in a very protected environment. 


Certain to fail. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Graphic representations of the scores on the four tests appear 
to have a high degree of validity in the prognosis of social 
adequacy ; they are also an undoubted aid in personality diagnosis, 
But it must be clearly stated that it is neither claimed nor hoped 
to obtain a purely quantitative expression of personality by this 
or any other method. Mental tests are clinical instruments whos 
value, like that of all clinical instruments, depends to a greaj 
extent on the ability of the user. Always the quantitative results 
obtained from them must be interpreted in the light of the quali. 
ties of behavior observed during the test, and eventually in the 
light of all the available data. 

It is evident that the scattering of test scores is largely, if not 
entirely, due to non-cognitive factors in the personality. It jis 
evident too that the difference between the verbally biassed and 
the performance biassed curves is that the former are due to a 
general emotional maladjustment, with the typical neurotic prefer 
ence for symbols over realities, while the latter are due to 
maladjustment of a particular kind—or, rather, operating in a 
particular way. This anti-verbal bias commonly arises, in the 
writer’s belief, from a “verbal neurosis,” an emotional interfer 
ence with the integration of verbal patterns—an interference 
which occurs at a particular stage of development only. This 
aspect of the problem merits further investigation, for the scholas- 
tic-social breakdown of many patients, and with it their “ mental 
deficiency,” seems to depend, not on the inherent lack of intelli 
gence or of any special factor, but on their neurotic reaction to 
verbal process. 

On certain broader issues raised one may speculate—with all 
possible reserve—something as follows. The psychological 
relation of verbal to non-verbal process is undoubtedly that the 
former is based on and arises from the latter. The existence of 
symbolic process must depend on the existence of the process 
which the symbols symbolize. The question which comes to 
mind is that of the possible existence of a ratio between symbolic 
and non-symbolic process. Cognitive capacity may be thought 
of as a pyramid whose upper part is symbolic and whose lower 
part is non-symbolic, and one might then enquire into the 
trigonometry of that pyramid. The answer seems to be—in view 
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of the evidence of this study, and of the very important work of 
Weisenberg and McBride (17) on aphasia—that the relation is 
almost entirely individual: there is, and can be, no general 
rule. It is doubtful if one can even postulate a_ theoretical 
potential maximum verbal-symbolic capacity for any given level 
of non-symbolic capacity; even if such a theoretical maximum 
exists it cannot be measured, for tests measure behavior and not 


potentiality. 


SUMMARY 


A battery of 2 verbal and 2 performance tests is described, for 
use with adult morons. The tests are scored in deciles obtained 
from an adult moron group. 

The scores are expressed in graphic form, and certain types 
of curve are found to be highly accurate in the prognosis of social 


adaptability. 

Curves which are unbiassed indicate the best social prognosis; 
next come curves biassed in favor of performance. Irregular 
curves and those biassed in favor of verbal tests are of bad prog- 
nostic import. Lowering of score in Kohs’ block design test 


alone has no prognostic importance. 

The dispersion of abilities shown by the subjects is believed to 
be due mainly to affective factors, and the principal non-cognitive 
processes affecting the various tests is discussed. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


PSYCHOSEXUAL IMMATURITY 


BY CARNEY LANDIS anp M. MARJORIE BOLLES 


Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University 


ex a grant from the National Research Council’s Committee tor Research 
in the Problems of Sex we have recently completed a study of the influence 
factors in the development of personality.’ Our psychological data were 


Lad 


d chiefly from interviews with 210 single and 85 married women. In 
o the psychological study each of these women was given a thorough 


| and gynecological examination by a medical specialist. It is of interest 
ider in some detail one phase of psychological and physical development 
itherto has been ignored and which constitutes a psychophysical type 
could be defined and described with a fair amount of accuracy. This 
have called “The Psychosexually Immature.” 
someone speaks of “mental age,” we immediately want to know the 
ling chronological age because our thinking in this connection revolves 
the ratio between these two quantities. Similarly, when we study the 
logical attitudes, practices, and experiences related to personality develop- 
we should relate them to the chronological age of the individual. The 
age is of particular importance when we approach the field of psycho- 
levelopment. The girl of 15 who has never been out with a boy 
an essentially different psychological picture from that of the woman 
who reports the same thing. In our study we found that certain attitudes, 
es, and practices were common and usual at certain ages in most of 


” 


n we studied. This discovery suggested that it was possible to estab- 

norms for the psychosexual development of the individual. 
We first tabulated our data in one-year intervals. It was found that these 
al intervals could be assembled into more inclusive groups when we deter- 
hich ages included distinguishable differences in attitudes, events, and 


The first age-interval which we distinguished was 15 to year 
18 to 21 years; the third, 22 to 25 years; and the fourth, 26 years 
Descriptions of maturity were derived directly from an analysis of 
terial obtained in the interview. After grouping the cases by age, the 
ponses characteristic of most of the individuals at each age level were deter 
d. Going over this grouped material showed that some individuals in 
group reacted in ways characteristic of individuals of a younger age; 
y seemed to be psychosexually immature. 
Che following descriptions were drawn up on the basis of the findings in 
majority of the cases. 
laturity or immaturity, 15 to 17 years. The average girl of 15 to I7 years 
as gone out with boys fairly frequently. Her relationship with boys has been 
carried to the extent of mild “ petting.” She is still somewhat tied to her family 
is study is reported in full in Landis, Carney, et al., 
Paul Holber, Harper and Bros., 1940. 
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emouonally, and economically has not reached an independent adult starys 


Although her sex information is fairly complete, she feels quite constrained in 
discussing such matters with her family. She sull takes a good deal of plea 
in associating with girls of her own age but ts definitely interested in 

more as “dates” than tn any more serious fashion. She has fairly sq; 


emotional attachments to members of her family and to her friends of eithe; 


sex, but is not exclusively attached to any one of these as an individual 

An immature girl at this age evinces no interest in boys and restricts hey 
interests and activities to members of the family or to girl friends. She has a 
definitely unfavorable attitude toward sex which may show itself in a complete 
lack of interest or in disgust toward sexual matters. Her attachments to men 
bers of the family may be so strong that she has no interests or activities 
outside the home. 

Maturity and immaturity, 18 to 21 years. The average girl between these 
ages has many friends and activities outside the family circle which keep her 


away trom home a large part of the time. She is not yet wholly independent 


of her family financially. She has had a fairly complete knowledge of sex since 
she was 16 years old. She has gone out with six or more boys on different 
occasions, and feels that she is attracted to one of them, but has not been 
thinking specifically in terms of marriage. Her attitude toward sex is one of 
healthy interest. She is not preoccupied with boys although more and more 
of her tme is spent in planning or day-dreaming about particular individual 

The immature girl of this age has little interest in boys and has had few 
‘ dates,” none of which went beyond kissing. She has a negative attitude toward 
all sexual matters. Though her sex information was not complete until she wa 


18 years old, she does not remember any strong curiosity about sex. Usually sh 
is somewhat autoerotic and narcissistic. 

An extremely immature person of this age has never had any dates or loy 
affairs; her sex information ts stll incomplete. She is still very closely emotionally 
attached to her family, and is extremely narcissistic. She practices autocroti 
habits, and her overt attitude toward sex is one of disgust or apathy 

Maturity and immaturity, 22 to 25 years. The mature woman has complet 
resolved her family ties and is free from any pronounced signs of narcissisi 
She is free from any unfavorable sex attitudes. 

The immature woman 22 years old or more had her first date after th 
of 19 years and since that ttme has gone out with less than six men 
physical intimacy with men rarely has gone beyond a kiss. Her sex infor 
was not complete until after she was 18 years old. She may be autocrotic, 
evidence of narcissism and of a poorly resolved family situation 

An extremely immature woman of this age is one who has had no dates 
attachments to men, and has not yet acquired complete sex information 
practices autoerotic habits frequently or excessively, shows extreme narci 
and close attachment to her parents. 

The same descriptive categories apply at ages over 25, except that the category 
of “immature” listed above was rated as “ extremely immature.” # 

In the background of those cases classified as immature three determining 
factors could be distinguished. These were: first, certain physical characteristics 
second, frequent childhood illness; and third, poor resolution of family ties 
The physical examination showed that many of these psychosexually immature 

This scale covering the age range of 15-25+ may be compared to and _ supple 
ment the scale extending from § to 16 years given by Campbell, E. H., Genet 
Psychol. Monogr., 1939, 21, 525-526 
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ad a boyish, underdeveloped body conformation, lacking the normal 
curves. The general impression reported by the physician was that of a 
body form. We did not have data appropriate to determine whether 
underdevelopment: was the result of certain endocrine irregularities of 
ncuon 
f the immature than of the mature women had had frequent illnesses 
yz childhood. The number of childhood diseases contracted are a result of 
the exposure and “ resistance ” to disease. Because with few exceptions the 
group came from a city population, we may assume that they had all been 
posed to most of the common childhood diseases. Individual differences in 
nee to disease do occur, but the factors entering into such resistance are at 
till poorly defined in medical science. It is possible that in physical 
up these immature women were constitutionally interior Protracted 
in childhood may result in physiological and anatomical deviation in adult 
or both may be a reflection of this “ constitutional inferiority.” 
were particularly interested in the psychological factors associated with 
rent childhood illness. Those children who were frequently sick may have 
prevented from entering into the usual activities of children of their age 
consequently may have established a more dependent attitude toward the 
Our data showed that many of these women were still tied to their 
in adult life. Emotional ties of this type were difficult to resolve and 
nterfered with adult adjustment. 
Although it appeared that poor adjustment of family ties was associated with 
occurrence of many childhood illnesses, there were cases emotionally tied to 
family in adult life who did not have this poor health record. In these cases, 
typical parent-child relationship did not seem of any particularly strong 


otional value. The general impression here was one of extreme emotional 


ity or apathy. Such women showed little evidence of extreme likes or 
of any sort and never seemed to be motivated strongly by any desire for 


affection or love. Such emotional passivity or apathy was expecially noticeable 
in the field of the sexual emotions. 

Very few of these immature individuals reported memories of strong sexual 
itv. If their parents did not answer their childhood questions in this 
tion, they were not upset or resentful and did not press their inquiry, 

her then or later. Even in their teens they were usually fairly ignorant of 

al matters and made little or no attempt to acquire such information of 

eir own accord. Another characteristic of this group was a strong negative 

attitude toward all things sexual. Attitudes such as disgust, repulsion, or “It’s 

lice” were common. The lack of sexual curiosity may be the result of 

ng repression which later shows itself in these attitudes of repugnance 
vard sex 

We found no evidence that there were any traumatic incidents or specifi 

ntal attitudes which could be related to such feelings in adult life. The 
vident guilt of these immature individuals over autoerotic habits and ther dishke 
physical contact with the opposite sex may have been a result of their accept 
ince and over-evaluation of certain parental precepts or restrictions in childhood 
lhe influence of this early instruction may have been stronger because these 
en never developed any independence of thought or arrived at any com 
mise between the ideals and standards of childhood given them by their 
nts and their own adult experiences. 

Other phases of our study, as well as common observation, indicate that most 

n are not necessarily retarded in later emotional development even though 
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the parents have been very strict. When the parents prevented actual con: 
with boys and men, there was usually active phantasy or day dreaming. Th 


t 
i 


iummature women reported singularly meager phantasy of heterosexual reference 
This knowledge leads us to believe that there must have been some other fac: irs 
entering into their personality formation. The question arises as to whet! - 
there was an active repression of sexual interests and feelings in these immat 
women. To the best of our knowledge these women actually had k 
interest and drive than most women and did constitute a true psychobiolog; 
deviation 


The same individual at different age levels showed a striking degree of 


sistency in different types of behavior. Retarded interest in sex went along wit! 


retarded development of heterosexual contacts and the continuation of a child 
relationship to the parents even in adult life. Definite evidence of immaturir 
was also found in some of the married women in their attitudes toward marit 
sex relations, the marriage relationship itself, and their dependence upon their 
own parents, 

A comparison may be drawn between the course of intellectual development 
of the feebleminded and the psychosexual development of the immature. Not 
only were these immature individuals slower in developing, but also their 
maximum level of emotional growth (within the limits of the present study) was 
lower than that of the average or “normal” individual. As in the concepts of 
mental age and 1.Q., the standard for psychosexual maturity must depend upon 
the reports of the majority of cases of a particular age and in a particular cultural 
milieu who are adjusting adequately. 

In summary, our study of the influence of sex factors in the development of 
the personality showed that certain women were immature in psychosexual 
development. They gave clear evidence of a retardation in the development 
attitudes, experience, and practices characteristic of the psychosexuality of m 
women of their age. Such women tended to have poor childhood health record 
and to remain attached to their parents in adult life. Many of these women 
either had strong negative attitudes toward sex or were generally apathetic in all 
forms of love and affection. If married, they made very poor marital adjust 
ments. Such psychosexual immaturity occurred more frequently in those who 
were physically immature than in those who were physically mature, so that 


these individuals can best be regarded as psychobiologically retarded. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN MEASURES OF INFANTILE 
AMNESIA AND OF NEUROTICISM * 


BY IRVIN L. CHILD 


Harvard University 


, quantitative investigation of carly memories, Crook and Harden (1) 

| ported results which tended to confirm the hypothesis that relative absence 
hood memories is associated with neurotic or unstable personality traits 
were given a mimeographed chart with instructions to place on it a 

for each memory they could recall from the first six years of childhood 
total affectivity” score on the Pressey X-O test was taken as a measure 


euroticism. For the nineteen college students who acted as subjects, the 


ition of affectivity scores with total number of recorded memories was 
and with age for which the earliest memory was recorded, + 0.5 
orrelations, though unreliable, are in the direction that would be predicted 

the hypothesis. Crook and Harden's study has special interest because 1t 
to subject a psychoanalytic hypothesis to quantitate test. The prediction 

ir results from analytic theory involves the following assumptions: 

Neurotic symptoms are dependent on the repression of infantile sexual 

iIses, and the degrees of presence of the two conditions in individuals are 


tively correlated. 

Note: That the repression is an essential pre-condition of neurosis is asserted 

Freud (3, 263, 286-287, 300-301). But Freud makes this statement only with 
t to certain types of neurosis, and Fenichel (2) explicitly asserts that only 


rtain types of neurotic symptoms are essentially connected with the repression 
{ infantile impulses. Moreover, it is not necessarily implied by Freud that there 


y correlation between the respective degrees of neuroticism and of repression 


\ generalized amnesia for the early years of life also tends to result from 
repression of infantile sexual impulses, and the degrees of presence of the 
wo conditions in individuals are positively correlated. 

Note: The first part of this assumption seems implicit in Freud's discussion 
f infantile amnesia (3, 286). But again, the existence of a quantitative corre 
lation is not necessarily implied, and Freud’s discussion of “screen memories is 
ght lead one to think he would not expect a correlation (3, 178). 

The sequences assumed under 1 and 2 operate concomitantly to an extent 
that neurotic symptoms and general infantile amnesia will be associated. 
Degree of neuroticism may be validly and reliably measured as a quanti 


4 
tative variable by the personality tests employed. 

Note: This assumption is of course not derived from analytic theory and has 
extremely weak empirical support. Note also that the tests do not distinguish 
between various types of neurotic symptoms, as would be necessary for precise 


pplicability to analytic theory. 


he writer is greatly indebted to the following persons for administering the early- 
memory questionnaire to their psychology classes and for making other test data 
wailable to him: D. J. Crook, M. N. Crook, S. C. Fisher, L. Gahagan, H. C. Gil- 


usen, and R. T. Ross. 
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4 


5. Degree of infanule amnesia may be validly and reliably measured as . 


i 


quantitative variable by the questionnaire employed. 
Note: This assumption, also, of course, is not derived from analytic theor 
and there is no direct empirical evidence for or against it. 
An examinauon of these assumptions and their relation to analytic theory 
will show that neither positive nor negative results in a study like Crook and 


4 


Harden’s would bear directly on any psychoanalytic generalizations. Neverth, 
less, the empirical association which these authors tentatively assert would, jf 
confirmed, be very suggestive of a psychoanalytic interpretation. The object of 
the present study has been to apply Crook and Harden’s general method to 4 
number of subjects sufhicient to yield statistically reliable results. 


PROCEDURI 


In this study, three groups of subjects were used, the measures of neuroticism 
being different for each group. The early-memory questionnaire, the same for 
all subjects, was administered under standardized conditions. It consisted of 4 


single mimeographed sheet which bore the following instructions: 


The accompanying chart is to be filled out by placing on it a cross (x) for each 
incident you can remember from the first six years of your childhood. If you ar 
able to recall a number of details that form a part of one whole incident, they ar 
not to be entered separately but simply recorded as one incident Do not spend tim 
thinking about the details, as we are only interested in the fact that you do recal 
the incident 

Do not try to find memories for any particular age-levels listed; try instead to recall 
incidents, and then decide the age-level for each meadent after it has come to mind 
Try, however, to include your earliest memories. 

Do not record an incident unless you are fairly sure that you remember it yourself 
and have not merely heard about it from others. 

The chart 1s scaled in two dimensions; the vertical scale represents age and the 
horizontal scale represents the certainty of your judgment of the age at which th 
incident occurred. Record each incident in the appropriate place to indicate both the 
esumated age, and how certain you are that you have estimated the age correctly 


within six months in either direction. 


The vertical scale was divided into six-month periods from the age of one-half 
year to the age of six years. The horizontal scale was divided into three columns 
bearing the following legends: “ Very uncertain that judgment is correct within 
six months in either direction"; “ Fairly sure that judgment is correct within six 
months in either direction”; “Very sure that judgment its correct within six 
months in either direction.” It should be noted that no description of the 
memories was asked for; the only information obtained for each memory was 
the fact of recall, an estimate of the individual's age when the remembered 
incident occurred, and a judgment of certainty for this estimate. 

The questionnaire was distributed to several psychology classes at the beginning 
of the hour by the regular instructor, and the students were asked to read the 
instructions and proceed immediately to filling out the chart. They were not 
told there would be any time-limit. At the end of fifteen minutes, the instructor 
told everyone to stop who had not yet stopped, and the papers were collected 
Most students had ceased making entries some time before fifteen minutes had 
passed. 

Two measures of degree of infantile amnesia were obtained from the question 
naire. One was the total number of memories reported, and the second was 
the age for which the earliest memory was reported.’ For one group of subjects, 


1 In obtaining these measures, no attention was given to the degree of certainty with 


which the subjects dated the memory. 
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Skidmore women, the correlation between the two measures was 0.36 


far as these two variables are assumed, then, to be equally valid but 
measures of the degree of infantile amnesia, neither of them its a very 
measure. There are no other data on the reliability of the questionnaire, 
d no information bearing on tts validity. From the assumptions previously 


ved. one would predict a negative association between degree of neuroticism 


i number of early’ memories, and a positive association between degree of 


uroticism and age tor earliest memory reported, 


Supyects AND REsuLtTs 


Group A. Group A consisted of 116 Skidmore College women, members of 
, course in introductory psychology. The measure of neuroticism was the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule, which had been administered to the women 

en thev entered the college; most of them were sophomores, and the ume 

rween administration of the Personality Schedule and of the ecarly-memory 
questionnaire was in general one and a half years, although in some cases it was 

ther two and a half years or half a year. For this group, the product-moment 
oeficient of correlation between the Personality Schedule and the total number 
of memories was + 0.01, and the correlation between the Personality Schedule 
and the age of earliest memory was —0.05. The probable error of each 
coefhcient 1s 0.06. 

Group B. Group B consisted of 142 students at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, members of a course in introductory psychology and mostly 
ophomores. The measure of neuroticism was the Clark Revision of the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule. This Schedule was sent by mail to go women 


od tro men students at the beginning of the summer vacation, about two 


months after they had filled out the early:memory questionnaire. An accom 
oanving letter said that the information was desired in connection with the study 
¢ early memories in which they had cooperated. The first 72 men and the 
first 7o women whose replies were received form Group B. For the 72 men, 
the correlation of the personality-schedule score with number of memories was 


were respectively —o.12 and + 0.08 For all four of thes coefhicients the 


os; with age of earliest memory, — 0.03. For the 70 women the coefhcients 


probable error 1s 0.08. 

Group C. Group C consisted of 32 Yale College men, members of an under 
graduate course in abnormal psychology; the group was composed mostly of 
juniors, but included some sophomores and seniors. As a part of their class 


work in this course, the subjects had during the preceding months taken a 


iber of psychological tests. The Pressey Interest Attitude score of emotional 


aturitv vielded r’s of —o.12 and + 0.29 with a number of memories and 


re at earliest memory, respectively; scale Bi-N of the Bernreuter Personality 


agt 


Inventory, —0.16 and + 0.14. The probable errors of these coefficients are all 


over oO 10." 


Group C, coefficients of correlation were also obtained between the early 
measures and the five other Bernreuter scales, the Strong Vocational Interest 
rity and masculinity scales, and the Otis Self-Administcring Test of Mental Abnlity 
minutes). These coefficients were all less than 4 times their probable errors. The 

a correlation of + 0.38 between age at ecarlicst memory and Otis sc 

for the more intelligent to place their earliest memory at a later 
intelligent would be interesting if confirmed. The next highest cocfhcients 
0.31 and 0.22. between number of memories and the Bernreuter F2-S and 

, respectively. The largest of the other coefhacnts was 0.14 
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Of the 10 correlation coefficients obtained, 7 coefficients are in the predicted 
direction and 3 are in the opposite direction. The 3 which do not conforn a 
prediction are among the smallest (+ 0.01, — 0.05, —0.03). The co ciews 
are all, however, extremely low. None exceeds three times its probable er 
The only coefficients which exceed 1.5 times their probable error were obtained 
from the group which contained only 32 subjects. It may be concluded that ne 
significant association obtains between the purported measures of degr 
infantile amnesia and of degree of neuroticism. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The association between an attempted measure of degree of infantile amy 
and several standardized tests for degree of neuroticism was studied by admin; 
tering a questionnaire and tests to three groups of college students and computing 
Pearson product-moment coefhicients of correlation. None of the coefficien: 
deviated significantly from zero. Because of the dubious assumptions involy 
in predicting possible results of this study from psychoanalytic theory, 
findings may not be taken at present as evidence against any psychoanalyt 
postulates. The findings do, however, effectively negate an empirical association 
which had been tentatively reported by other authors. 
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n EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 
IwrELLIGENCE OF PrescHoot as Measure BY THE MERRILL-PALMER 
Sate OF PerFORMANCE Tests. By Beth L. Wellman. [Iowa City: University 
lowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1938, 15, No. 3. Pp. 150. 
y or ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULATION; AN OrpHanace Prescnoor Project. 
ni » Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, Beth L. Wellman, & Harold M. 
ng Williams. Iowa City: University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1938, 
nt No. 4. Pp. 1go. 


Foster Homes; A Srupy of Mentat Devetorpment. By Marie 
lowa Citv: University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1939, 16, 
Pp. 141. 


be impossible henceforward to consider the lowa monographs on the 
environment apart from McNemar’s statistigal critique and the lowa 
n the February 1940 Psychological Bulletin. McNemar alone of the critics 
ave so far appeared in print has had access to part of the original data, 
unfortunately are not put on record in the monographs. His article, 
response which tt stimulated, succeed in sharpening a number of the 
ues which have been in a haze up to the present. 
e same time the two articles reenforce the growing impression that we 
sing a controversy complicated on both sides by selective awareness 
ometimes screens out relevant data. It is surprising, for example, to 
lowa group reiterating the Skodak claim that foster homes have pro 
d 1Q’s averaging 116 or even 111.5, in the face of what is known regarding 
fated norms for the Kuhlmann-Binet within the age range considered." 
is no less surprising to discover McNemar skipping over residual evidence 


luence of environment in Skodak’s work and writing: “It is clear 


int 

er findings not only fail to support the environmental hypothesis but that 

are, in fact, entirely consistent with the hereditarian viewpoint.” ? It is 
orchensible, in the light of modern easily accessible data regarding norms 
idults on the Stanford-Binet, old and new revisions, that the Iowa group 

» to an arbitrary sixteen-year IQ divisor because this was advocated by 
an in a 1916 publication.® But it likewise gives pause when McNemar 
tricts his evaluation to piecemeal group comparisons (e.g., Psychol. Bull. p. 
disregarding data-trends which constitute as important a source of evidence 
ritical ratios,” and excusing this procedure on the grounds that “after it 

as been demonstrated that a real difference in change between the groups has 
ken place, it will not be too late to examine the progress of the changes.” * 
When material is as patience-taxing and expensive to assemble as data on foster 
hildren, and on orphanage children attending an experimental pre-school, then 
ly there is small place for the academic criterion of the dissertationist: If a 


difference is less than three times its standard error, it is not a real difference. 


79- 
103. 
, 68 


! Psychol. Bull., 1940, 37, 101. 
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What is required here—as in most experimental studies based on less than 
opumum number of cases—is a search for consistency in results derived fr 
various groups under varying circumstances. Sometimes separate iter 
evidence can be combined in an over-all quanutative probability statement ft 
they cannot, and yet can sull be integrated in the total matrix of one’s rationa 
beliefs. 

In all fairness it should be said that the cumulative weighing of evidence 4 d 
striking of a balance sheet are hard to attain in dealing with the lowa mon 
graphs. McNemar has not exaggerated the irritations and stalemates which eset 
the serious reader of them. Inflated N’s resulting from the use of subjects 2 
many tuumes as they have been tested, miscalculated critical ratios, the treatment 


ol percentile scores as if they were linear measures, elemental misconcepty 


threading through all of the monographs with regard to sampling and statisti 


regression phenomena, and, most serious of all, inferences and conclusions wh 
are often quite detached from anything in the facts presented or in the general 
state of knowledge regarding the field—these faults are not matters of a critic 
opimon but are actualities. They stand as barriers against an understanding 
and sophisticated acceptance of what is sound in the work. 

Fortunately McNemar’s work—though we believe his tendency has been 
minimize data fit to salvage as well as data fit only to discard—has cleared 1) 
way for the reader who has hitherto felt a lack of any valid basis for making 
up his mind. The McNemar critique, and the reply, cover more material than 
that contained in the three monographs considered in the present review, but 
these three are among the most widely discussed and are fully representative of 
the dross-and-gold mixture which has often seemed so formidable to separat 

Skodak monograph on the foster child. This report does not, as Skodak 
claims, show that “placing the child in a good foster home at the youngest 
possible age makes for development equal to that of own children in. similar 
homes”; nor that “the relationship between true-tamily background and th 
child’s mental development is approximately zero” nor that “the use of tru 
family histories as a basis for the placement of the child has little or no justifica 
tion” (p. 133). Neither does it, as McNemar suggests it does, fail to support 
an environmental hypothesis. The points of main interest are the following 

1. Correlations which increase with age between foster children's 10 and 
variables both in the foster home backeround and in the true family back eround 
(pp. 67, 78). There is no evidence that selective placement, although present 
(pp. 72-76), was of sufhcient magnitude to permit erther the foster-home or 
true-family correlations to be solely accounted for by reference to the other 
Environmental IQ differentials remain, in fact, when separate treatment is given 
to children whose true fathers all came from a single occupational grouping, 
or whose true mothers were all substandard in intelligence (pp. 83, 90). Th 
foster and true family correlations for the older preschool children reach a 
magnitude that might have been anticipated on the basis of previous studies of 
school-age foster children and true children. Biological and environmental 
factors must both be invoked to account for the results. 

2. The increase in 10 which followed placement in foster homes of childrer 
tested before placement while residing in an orphanage (pp. 114-115). The 
increase, averaging 5.7 points after one year of residence in a foster home, and 
9.5 points after two years of residence in a foster home, is of the order of 
magnitude which has been found in other comparable studies. Whether such 
an increase means simply better test rapport or better functional ability has long 
been a debated point, but whatever the nature of the change, it is reasonable t 
attribute it to environmental influence. 
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man “ Merrill-Palmer”’ monograph. The material in this study is not all 
the problem ot environmental influences on test scores There are 
n practice effects, on corre lations between ortginal Merrill-Palmer scores 
t scores, and between Merrill-Palmer and Binet scores. Much of the 
made highly cumbersome through the separate treatment of scores 
first in sigmas, then in IQ's, then in percentiles, with results so disparate 
rection of average change on retest is in some instances positive by one 
chnique and negative by another (Table to). This fact indicates, of 
hat the norms for the test are in need of thorough overhauling, but it 
ot preclude the comparison ot groups with respect to changes in scores 
proper controls and precautions are exercised. 


question of major interest is whether, and how much, attendance in the 


Preschools influences performance on the Merrill-Palmer. In the original 
Py g 


sraph Wellman reports a gain from fall to spring testing (corresponding to 


od of Preschool attendance) in excess of the gain from spring to fall, of 
1Q points on the Merrill-Palmer, and 8 IQ points on the Binet 
11). Reworking the Merrill-Palmer data according to certain reasonable 
ptions, McNemar finds that the difference for the one clear-cut subgroup 
1.56 times its standard error (corresponding to P of about .o6).5 Well 


lv 5 


subsequent reworking of the same data by means of the ¢ test emerges 
value of P between .1 and .2.6 (She does not give enough material to 
ne to judge as to the correctness of her use of the ¢ test.) 

iewer believes that if the vaguely defined and overlapping subgroups 
be further unravelled, the evidence would be better than either the 
ar or Wellman reworking of data indicate, since Wellman’s Table 11 
lata that seem too consistent to attribute reasonably to chance. Although 
ar’s comments on statistical formulae and the fundamental conditions 
pling are incontroveruble,? and Wellman’s use of overlapping subgroups 
that the differences, with their calculated sampling errors, are not com 
ndependent, the fact remains that a large number of tests were given 

hardly warranted to ignore them as evidence simply for want of a valid 
tio formula. The temptation is, actually, to accept the results on the 

because it would be so surprising if a test of the Merrill-Palmet 
ince type were no? significantly influenced by Preschool attendance. Yet 

t overlook the fact that the more verbal Binet scores seem to show even 
nge between fall and spring testing than do the Merrill-Palmer—and 
her studies have indicated the possibility of a similar fall-spring, spring 

tal growth pattern in children not attending school. The apparently 
relation between Merrill-Palmer scores and attendance prior to first test 
idds no decisive data because the ages of the children are not controlled 
comparison. The question under discussion, then, seems not to be 
d with any finality by the data in this monograph. 

Updegraff, Wellman, and Williams “ orphanage preschool project.” 
have investigators had such an opportunity to subject hypotheses on the 
growth of preschool children to experimental test. The setting up of a 
preschool in an orphanage, under a program in which one group of 


lren attended while another group (reasonably well matched in initial status) 


d as before in the extremely barren institutional environment, is about 
to laboratory control as one could hope to attain in a study of human 


uutside of a totalitarian country. 


hol. Bull., 1940, 37, 83 
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With the circumstances so auspicious, it is regrettable that the treat 
data illustrates probably more clearly than any other lowa monogra t 
serious faults to which McNemar and others have rightly objected. One fy 
main claims made for the study, that “the effect of long residence for 
children was a leveling one, tending to bring all children to high grade { 
mindedness or borderline classification” (pp. 45, 55), arose from a curioy 


interpretation of Figure 5; the effects of retest regression towards the mea 


confused with the influence on the IQ (relatively slight—but probably , 
wholly absent as McNemar implies) of residence in the orphanage. Using ¢ 
original Binet scores furnished him by Wellman, McNemar calculates thay 
the entire group of control children, residence in the orphanage reduced the [9 
variability only from S.D. 13.9 to S.D. 13.2, and that “even for the long-1 
group [400 or more days] the S.D. 1s reduced only from 15.0 to 1 
unreliable drop.” 

But the question of variability, to which undue—and, as it now appears, 
prominence—has been given by the Iowa group, is only one of the relevant 
It is of greater interest to know whether residence in the orphanage had 
generally depressing effect upon the IQ, and whether the experimental pr 
program was an effective counteractive to the orphanage environment 

In attempting to answer this question on the basis of the data, the read 
vill probably find McNemar’s analysis helpful, but not comprehensive eno 
It is important to know that the basic Table 2 of the monograph gives crit 
ratios which are inflated because of the practice of using subjects as oft 
test-retest comparisons were available for them, and to have access to cort 


figures based upon subjects used only once (McNemar’s Table 2). To leas 


analysis at this point, however, sacrifices data which, however hard they n 


to incorporate into a critical ratio formula, are corroborative and essential to a 
fair evaluation. Even the data which McNemar admits, and then sets asid 
inconclusive * show enough to mark the study as one of large suggestiveness, 1 
they show a progressive group difference in the IQ changes, culminating in 


difference (favoring the experimental group) of 8.5 points, having a critical rat 
of 2.2 for children in residence 400 or more days. (The critical ratio of 2 


course, constitutes no final proof of anything, though it would arise by « 
only in the order of once or twice in a hundred times.) When on top « 
one finds a consistent pattern in the data as a whole (Table 2 of the monograp! 
differences between the experimental and control groups which increas: 
time, and which increase faster among children who were initially abo 
average of the orphanage group—then even in the absence of satisfactory 
tical pylons one must conclude that it is much more probable than not that 


scores of the experimental children as compared with those of the control children 


have been prevented from deteriorating. The entire differential is not nea 


large as the wording of the claims of the lowa group, and of lowa-indoctrinated 
g grouy 


groups, would lead one to believe. Moreover, the question of rapport with 
ubjects is as intrusive here as in the other studies. That the scores them 
have been somewhat influenced through the agency of the preschool, how 
can hardly be doubted. 

The sections on Merrill-Palmer tests, language development, general inforn 
tion, social behavior, and motor achievements, contain stumbling blocks whic! 


render them even more difficult to interpret than the treatment of Binet t 


ul 


aithough we believe some valuable findings would emerge if they cou 
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with the thoroughness that McNemar has applied to the Binet data. 
lar we should like to see a thorough evaluation of the material on the 
Social Maturity Scale—which if it can be taken even partially at face 
ates a far greater preschool influence upon social behavior than 


ion it is appropriate to view these studies briefly in their broader 


Critics such as McNemar, Simpson,® and Goodenough !° have disposed 


rodigal claims with respect to environmental determinants in foster 
irsery schools, university-sponsored schools, and orphanages that can 
limits of normal development all the way from feeble-mindedness to 
riority. But there is a residue of factual data which deserves careful 
ition, as well as incorporation into the now considerable material of 
forms a part. 

data on effects of environment upon intelligence-test scores weaken the 
that has been accumulating for the past two decades upon the inherited 


, of mental ability? It seems clear that such evidence (based chiefly on 


( 


{ 


a 


twins and on studies of foster child-true child comparisons) is not 
y the lowa studies, which were not designed to test the contributions 
to development. The one investigation which does provide incidental 
monograph on preschool foster children), shows correlations between 
IQ and the education of his true parents with whom he had never 
h increase during the age range studied, and exceed the corresponding 
tween child’s IQ and education of foster parents. 
ring merely the data upon environmental effects, which in various Iowa 
1 to be of the order of 5 to 10 points, it is rather striking how closely 
results align with similar data already on record. 


y's of the control orphanage children declined during their residence in 


environment. So (by inference from age cross-sections) did the IQ's 


sat children studied long ago by Gordon,"! 


Virginia mountain children 
vy Sherman and Key,’ Tennessee mountain children studied by 
North Carolina mill-town children studied by Jordan,'* and Kentucky 


hildren studied by Asher.'® 


)’s of the orphanage preschool children did not decline as much or at all 


rd to separate out practice effect). Neither, in the Barrett and Koch 

d the Merrill-Palmer IQ’s of orphanage children who attended nursery 
The latter appeared, rather, to gain in IQ, but the unsatisfactory norms 
make it uncertain how much. 

ter children of the Iowa study scored a few points above the norm at 

studied (after the inflation of the Binet IQ norms during the preschool 


llowed for). So did the school-age foster children studied by Leahy,'* 


irks.18 
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Among the older preschool foster children in the Iowa group, the correlati 


ns 
between IQ and foster home variables were of the same order of magnituc 

gnitude as 
those found by predecessors. 


Tost 


The lowa pre-test group of children placed from the orphanage into { 


homes gained 5 to 10 IQ points after placement. So did the pre-test group 


Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell,’ and similar groups studied by Lithauer 
Klineberg,-" and by Schott.*! 


The present reviewer is unable to see any need for a controversy, but does s 
the need for a cooperative research set-up in which skill in the statistical redy 
tion of data shall meet skill in the handling of child subjects. Why should low, 
make bricks without straw when only a few miles away at Ames there is one of 
the best statistical groups in the country? 

BarBara S. Burks 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 

Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 


THe Orcanism: A Houistic Approacu to Brococy Derivep 
Dara in Man. By Kurt Goldstein. New York: American Book Company 
1939. Pp. xvui+533. 


Goldstein’s book, which is well-known to American and English reader 
although it now appears in an English translation for the first time, expounds a 
special philosophy of the biological sciences called “holism.” The conception of 
the organism is essentially that of Gestalt psychology and is scarcely unfamiliar 
but it is presented in a wide generality and in such a bald and unflinching for 
that a critical evaluation is forced upon the reader 

Although the book appears to be an experimental treatise, it would be a mistak 
to review it by considering the interpretation of any particular set of facts. The 
experimental material is used merely to illustrate the approach to the organis: 
In spite of protestations to the contrary, the book is metaphysical—in the sens 
that the principal questions which it raises cannot be answered by experiment 
The aim of the science which Goldstein propounds is to “understand the essen 
tial nature of the organism.” Such a statement would be avoided like the plagu 
by most contemporary scientists, but it is no slip of the pen for it is repeated 
many times. The task of biology is said to be “to describe carefully all living 
beings as they actually are,” a task which requires a “ creative imagination” and 
a special kind of rapport between scientist and subject matter. It is impossib! 
for example, fully to understand the lower organisms because such rapport 
cannot be achieved. “ The closer we stand in our relations to a living being, th 
sooner we may expect to arrive at a correct judgment regarding its essent 
nature.” And again, “It will never become possible to achieve an insight int 
the problem of adaptation in animals to such a degree as obtained in humans 
since we are never able to search thoroughly enough into their conditions of 
life.” And the author adds, “ Yet, only then will it be possible to understand 
biological reality,” which would seem to mean “ never.” But although the Urb:ld 
of the organism can never be fully realized, it may be progressively approached 
and this, in the opinion of the author, is the task of Biology. One hastens to add 
that the approach must not be identified with the mere accumulation of facts 
“We deny a direct transition from empirical findings to the objective of know! 
edge in biology: the comprehension of the prototype of the organism.” 
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essentially metaphysical nature of this program is reflected in the methods 
Although the author pays lip-service to the conventional 
of prediction and control, acknowledges the need for analysis, and even 
that the usefulness of a concept is an important consideration, he rejects 
entific practices responsible for our present body of biological knowledge 
n complete devotion to Being, dispenses with most of the logical devices 
Although this procedure will not bother the holistic devotee, because 

to answer that nature is not clear and that clarity is therefore a mistake, 
vho values convenience and accuracy in scientific inference will be much 
ed by Goldstein’s disregard for simple principles of induction and deduc 
The book is full of Laws, many of them labeled as such, others as Con 
Rules, and so on, the relation of which to actual observations is seldom 
itly or rigorously set forth. Frequently the author states them merely as 
tions warranted by his long experience with organisms. Many of them are 


preconceptions. Others are expressed in such a form as to be incapable 


and there is never any concern about the definition of terms. “ What 
Goldstein asks, “if the results are unsuited for comprehension 
There is nowhere any effort to quantify, for quanti 


accuracy,” 

living organism? ” 

in is opposed to the essential nature of being. “Organic nature cannot be 
tood with the tools of mathematical, natural science.” 

\ typical example of the author’s lack of concern with simple matters of 

on and deduction is supplied by the following paragraph: “Law 2. Since 

concerned with a system which always functions as a whole, a given 

is must produce changes in the whole organism. Actually, however, eflects 

means appear everywhere, but usually only in one more or less extended 

The reason for this is as follows: In a system as extensive as the nervous 

the changes in response to a stimulus do not take place everywhere 


ltaneously and to an equal degree. Unless the statement that a system 


functions as a whole is an hypothesis rather than a law, the second part 
entence (“a given stmulus must produce changes in the whole organ 
ust describe one of the facts upon which it is based. The sentence looks 
deduction from a law but is not. Although the statement of the “law” 
the emphatic words always and must (and this ex-cathedral absolutism 
teristic of the whole book), the next sentence is directly contradictory: 


by no means appear everywhere.” In the third sentence, the word 


used as if it were to lead us to an explanation, but we find essentially 


ment of the second sentence. This utter disregard for the precepts and 


1s 


of clear thinking is characteristic and makes the book a nightmare to 
interested in seeing the rigor of a science of behavior advanced 
part of the book is concerned with attacking “ pathway neurology,” 


s of which are presented in their most naive form. It is doubtful 


r any contemporary neurologist would assert that the organism “ repr« 


a bundle of isolable mechanisms which are constant in structure, and which 


1d, IN a constant way, to events in the environment (stimuli).” this 1s 


reflex theory” which Goldstein treats. The possibility is not entertained 
one may still hold to the pre 
es The 


ly meaningless and certainly unimportant question of the existence of 
awe 


s bears the brunt of the attack. Whether we can at the present time g 
worth asking. It 


rt of believing in reflexes as “ things,” 
value of correlating responses with stimuli and with other varial 


holly satisfactory account of neural phenomena may be 
isy to point, as Goldstein does, to embarrassing instances: for example, the 


ingly unpredictable reversal of flexion and extension in the Babinski reflex 
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and the effects of cross-transplantation of nerves. We are asked to attribute ¢ 
embarrassment, however, not to the inadequacy of our present knowledge, byt 
a very deep-seated disorder in the structure of science in general. Unle 
reader wishes to confirm Goldstein's a prior: conception of the nature of 
organism, the recommendation that we abandon the established methods of | 
biological sciences will seem to be out of all proportion to the present difficult 
in the field. And we are, moreover, entitled to ask whether the concept 
which Goldstein proposes, of the nervous system as a holistic network js ' 


any more successful. Goldstein's “explanations” are largely verbal in natu 
and lean heavily upon an acceptance of the holistic faith. For example, it 

be true that the immediate unlearned correct use of opposed muscles to wi 
nerves have been crossed is puzzling, but are we really helped by the statem 
that “it is not surprising that the correct innervation occurs as long a 
connection whatsoever exists” since “a total excitation pattern” can thus “ eff 
tuate itself?" This “explanation” is said to offer no difficulties; that the author 
has not really answered his own question, however, is evident in the admission 
that “how the excitation pattern comes about, when a specific movement 
intended, we cannot as yet determine with any degree of certainty.” 
holistic initiate may be satisfied with the statement that the organism will u 
any available paths to “ achieve its actualization,” but the explanation, like most 
of the other explanations in the book, cannot be accepted or challenged on th 
facts alone. 

Goldstein’s own view of the organism is not presented in any systemati 
form. The reader gathers in passing that the performance of an organism 
not to be identified with its physical behavior, nor are stimuli to be described 
apart from their significance for the organism. These two important fields ot 
observation are thus rendered inaccessible to anyone who does not “ understand 
them in some sense apart from comprehending their physical manifestation 
The basic conception of the organism itself is taken pretty directly from th 
writings of Goethe, as for that matter is the entire holistic philosophy whic! 
Goldstein propounds. The conception is dualistic, purposive, leaning heavily 
upon the notion of “equilibrium.” There is an elaborate superstructure ot 
figurative terminology, often reaching to poetic heights. The following passag 
is italicized in the original: “Courage, in its final analysis, is nothing but an 
ifirmative answer to the shocks of existence, which must be borne for ' 
actualization of one’s own nature.” A sample of this length is, of course, unfau 
but an attempt on the part of the reviewer to sort out the elements (ahsit omen! 
of Goldstein's system has yielded no clear and consistent structure, much less 
one which could be summarized briefly. When we consider the magnitude o! 
the step which Goldstein asks us to take, and the extraordinary claims whic! 
are made for the holistic approach, the lack of a systematic exposition must 
viewed as a serious defect. 

It is easy to see why one may be driven to views of this sort—why, under t! 


exigencies of experiment and observation, one may abandon any attempt 


simplify one’s science. Goldstein is dealing with the most difficult of all dat 


the behavior of pathological human beings. (His attempt to rationalize the us 


of this material as an optimal starting point in understanding the essential nature 


of man is unconvincing, and when applied by analogy to any other scientific field 
would appear to be opposed to common sense.) It is probably true that 
concepts and methods of reflex physiologists have failed in the treatment o! tl 
data with which he is concerned. If one must deal with complex phenomena, 


as in the medical sciences at the present time, one may perhaps be excused for 
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the analytical studies of simpler materials. One can, however, 


ne 
excused for asserung that they violate the “ nature” of organism 
ise their applicability to complex data is not obvious. Every science 


d ahead of itself a mass of unexplained material, but it has by no 


ved that tentative concepts and methods have later been proved 
tally wrong. The reader who is not already predisposed toward holism 


lv find evidence here sufhcient to cause him to abandon a mechanistx 


wn of the organism at this stage in the history of psychology 
av agree with many of Goldstein's criucisms and recommendations. It 
irbing, however, that he himself so seldom profits from them. Many of 
of the gene, the reflex, and other “simple” biological concepts, 

he pot calling the kettle black. Although he asserts more than onc 
thod as well as theory must originate from nothing but the most 
idence,” the reader is likely to be more impressed by his admission 
that he does “defend a specific theory with a certain fanaticism.” It 

lt to reconcile a pretended regard for concrete evidence with a statement 
the following (of which there are many): “Our procedure is rooted in 


wiction that a state of greater perfection can never be understood trom 


perfection, that only the converse is possible.” And from one who 


upon throwing out many well-established facts as “unnatural” because 
not fit a given conception of the organism, the assertion does not come 
good grace that “in the atomistic approach advancement of knowl 
s upon theory, while in the view which we have advocated, it clings to 
And, similarly, although one may agree that in the history of 
the prestige of a concept has occasionally blocked progress, 
one is not inclined to take the criticism in good spirit from one 

lls his book with an enormous list of absolute pronouncements. 
ok of this sort can be understood only by appreciating its philosophical 
Che author’s disagreement with current methods in neurology and 
gy is only an echo of a controversy concerning the study of man which 
recorded history. It is interesting that the author acknowledges his 
Goethe, for no writer in the past two centurics more clearly represents 
f this age-old controversy on which Goldstein stands. On the other 


d most of the figures in the history of the biological sciences. The 
please readers with similar philosophic preconceptions, but it should 
cted to affect those whom it cannot meet upon a common ground in 

hilo ophy of science, 
B. F. SKINNER 


ersity of Minnesota. 


MENT AND THE Worker. By F. J. Roethlisberger and W Dickson. 
mbridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv-+615. 


ook Management and the Worker is written by an effective coml 
{ authors, one from the Harvard Business School and the other tron 
tern Electric Company, where the experiments were conducted. The initial 
of the book presents in great detail the now famous “ Hawthort 


ent” with the relay assemblers. The girls engaged in this investigation 


} 


gregated in an experimental room but worked at their regular jobs, with 
tic record of production and with an observer in the room recording 
ible bit of behavior. The experiment ran through thirteen different 


comprising variations in rates of pay, work schedule, rest pauses, and 
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mid-morning lunch. Except in one instance the hourly production rat 
behave as would have been expected from the conditions imposed 

out of an earler experiment on illumination and then turning into a { 
experiment, the investigation finally indicated that other factors were | 
more important than these. Such factors began to crop out in the 
notes—absence of close supervision, greater freedom, more outside social contac: 


obsery 
between the workers. Increased confidence in the supervisor was partic 
noticeable. He came to be regarded not as a person who “bawled out 
employee but a friendly representative of the management. Five hypothe 
the general continuous upward trend in output are suggested: viz., 1 


conditions, fatigue, monotony, incentives, and supervision. These are exar 


by detailed analysis of data and the last of them selected as the most significant 


In the process of maintaining numerous variables constant for purposes of ¢ 
experiment, efforts were made to enlist cooperation, and this factor influen 
attitudes. Particularly noticeable was the decrease in the “apprehension 
authority.” 

Phis section of the book makes interesting reading to an industrial psychol 
It seems as though it took an inordinate amount of experimentation to cot 
conclusions reached, but after all this was a pioneer effort which began in 
The results are presented in ample enough detail for any critical evaluation wi 
may be desired. -Production curves for the various series are given, a 
numerous comments by the girls themselves, which are frequently as convin 
as the data. The interviewer noted one point which he had not caught in ot 
accounts of the work, viz., that in the midst of the experiment two of the fi 


girls had to be transferred from the room because they would not stop talking 
After they had been replaced by two others, the experiment proceeded satis! 
torily. Although this circumstance does not detract from the general conclusior 
as to the importance of employee attitudes and the advantages of proper 
vision, it does suggest that things might not always work out the same way 
a different group of subjects. After all, the whole discussion is based 
individuals working in the special room at one time. 

Part II of the book describes an interviewing program which was set 
originally to secure material for a supervisor's training course but devel 
a therapeutic aspect whereby the employees had an opportunity to “ get 
the chest.” Quoted excerpts from actual interviews, including the 
should be helpful to interviewers in general when establishing rapport 
interview technique itself underwent an interesting modification. At the out 
the interviewer led the conversation, but in a conference of interviewer 
developed that some of them had difficulty in keeping the employee on t! 
subject and that a reticent employee, furthermore, would get communicative or 


a certain topic. Somebody saw the light and revised the procedure to n 


1¢ approach less direct, the aim being to get the interviewee talking abi 
anything which interested him. As a result, the average time was raised ft 
20 to go minutes. A detailed analysis is made of the comments obtained in t 
interviews under 35 classes, such as absence, advancement, aisles, “bogey,” c! 
activities. 

Many of the comments made in the interviews were in the form of complaints 
It became apparent that it was difficult here to distinguish fact from “sent 
ment” because of the natural tendency to project irritation onto something el 


The authors wisely suggest that some complaints be regarded not as facts | 
rather as symptoms. This section includes a good chapter on methods of inte! 
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ind centers the discussion around a number of rules. Some of these are 
enung function, such as being alert for “what a person cannot say 
help.” Others appear a little broad and abstract, but many of them are 
ind helpful, such as avoiding argument with the speaker and avoiding 
of authority. It is worth noting that the authors believe a successful 
ver requires several years’ training in actual intervie wing. 
il cases are presented showing the projection of some unpleasantness 
foreman, or the exaggeration of some minor difficulty. It is pointed 
routine work does give an opportunity for brooding on unpleasant 
ut does not cause it. The interviews, extended also to some of the super 
uncovered many social distinctions that played a role in satisfaction 
them rank, seniority, and sex. The concept of social distance is brought 
t discussion, and it 1s noted that some prestige goes with social distance 
third section of the book will be of the most interest to readers in the fi ld 
hygiene. The upshot is that satisfaction in one’s work depends on a 
lation to “social reality.” Although the formulation is a bit inscru 
point is obvious in practical examples such as the comparative social 


ntal 


the 
{ workers in the office and in the plant. 


ol 


rth section deals with an experiment which was directed toward the 


ton 


| organization of a group of employees. Fourteen men in “bank wiring ” 
tudied for six months in a separate room with an observer constantly 


1d with frequent contact with an interviewer, Production records 
wnalvzed in detail. Interesting relationships were found between the men 
their various supervisors; there was, for example, a section chief who was 
ith the men and helped conceal things from the next higher supervisor 
types of social participation are diagrammed—participation in games, 1n 
rsies about windows, in job trading, in helping one another on the work, 
reneral friendships and antagonisms. Individuals are represented by 
n a floor-plan, and relationships by connecting lines. These diagrams 
the point very clearly, as do also other diagrams which show the social 
titution of subgroups by simply drawing a line around the members of cach 
hese diagrams are much more helpful than some that appear elsewhere 

n book dealing with more abstract relationships. 
After establishing the existence of social groups or cliques, efforts are made 


analyze the determinants of clique membership. These include being 


ra “rate-buster,” a “chiseler,” nor a “squealer.” This chapter should be 
ularly interesting to social psych ylogists. It indicates the feasibility at the 
industrial level of a naturalistic type of observation, such as has been 
d to primates and children. Other items coming out of this study of 
wiring include the tendency to resist change, the importance of semority 
ocial organization, and the Hawthorne club as an integrating factor. Some 
ders would probably be interested in hearing more about this club 
I ast section, which is devoted to “applications to pra 
was a trifle disappointing to the reviewer. It did give 
fic hints for improving industrial relations but also quite a bit of al 
as “the ideological organization of the plant” and “the importan 
taining the social system of the plant in a state of equilibrium suc 
purposes of the enterprise are realized.” Some practical suggestions 
f the contrast between the relay room and the bank wiring room ex; 


The former workers underwent many technical changes without k 


4 


their output, whereas the latter tended to resist change. The explanation ts 


given that in the former case the girls achieved a higher social status by con 
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stituting the experimental group. This matter of social status. which crops 
frequently in the discussion, is evidently an important factor 
Che authors take exception to some notions that have hitherto been py 
widely accepted in industrial psychology. They decry the use of output cur 
as an index of fatigue where it is organically possible to maintain a Steady star 
They believe that the social aspects obscure any real fatigue trend Along 
same line, it is their belief that rest pauses contribute to increased producti 
not so much by alleviating fatigue as by allowing more conversation and relic 
from tension. It is their experience that if the workers think the rest pause j 
a sincere effort to help them, well and good; but if they feel it is a disguised 
‘speeding up,” they respond unfavorably. The authors find little evidence 


monotony, and they suggest that there is little brooding, because of the soci 


contacts. It is not clear just how far they would generalize on these point 
Certainly they would not be justified in extending to industry in general ti 
results based on five relay assemblers or fourteen bank wiremen. It js 
valuable contribution, however, to call attention to the possible overemphas 
of fatigue and monotony with undue neglect of the social aspect. Workers in 
this field certainly should bear in mind the possible significance of social factor 
The entire book may not appeal to many readers, but there is something 
valuable in it for the social psychologist, the mental hygienist, and the industria! 
psychologist. The reviewer found certain portions most absorbing, and ot 
portions unduly abstract or detailed. The authors cannot be criticized for * sin 
of omission.” One gets the impression that the Hawthorne plant would be 4 
pretty good place in which to work, a consideration which leads the reviey 
to suggest that similar experiments ought to be conducted in a place with | 


favorable industrial relations. It is conceivable that there may be some criti 


level in morale above which che social factors would be effective as in the present 


case, whereas below that level they would be less important and other this 
such as remuneration or physical surroundings would play a comparatively 
greater role. Presumably no one believes that the present book and the experi 
ments it reports embody all the answers. It is, however, an excellent start 
The authors have covered twelve years’ accumulation of data in a book of 
reasonable size. It constitutes a very worthwhile contribution to an important 
held 
E. Burr 


Ohio State University. 


Brocrapnies oF Devetopmenr: Tur Mentat Growru Careers or 
FOUR INFANTS AND Cuitpren. By Arnold Gesell, Catherine S. Amatruda 
Burton M. Castner, and Helen Thompson. New York: Hoeber, 1939 
Pp. xvii 328 


The real object of clinical appraisal at any age, whether it is made for the 
practical purpose of guiding the individual or in the name of “pure science, 
is prognosis. Most research workers who have examined children in their 
intancy have scribbled forecasts into the records, but, chastened by the numerou 
instances in which the young subjects later belied their early promise, thes 
examiners of babyhood have not let their early fortune-telling see the light o! 
print. Biographies of child development by Arnold Gesell and his co-workers 
at the Yale Clinic for Child Development is the first notable exception to thi 
cautious rule. The authors courageously take from the files the clairvovan 
remarks they made on the basis of infant examinations and assay them in the 
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ws the actual achievement of the children several years lates In this 
he book is a unique and worthy contribution to literature on child 
fe ider is doomed to disappointment, however, if he hopes that a 
stat ' vy” implies not only a chronological account of the child’s behavior 
a eriod of several years, but also a description of the major experiences and 
Sas ntal impacts that conceivably have influenced his life. For the sketches 
reli Ped lual children are bricf, and in most instances they are singularly lacking 
— tion concerning either the child’s personality or the milieu in which 
ui 4 and ce velopment occur. The student or layman who sec ks a 
, consistent statement of the practical prognostic value of develop 
eteie made in babyhood will be more confused than enlightened 
nine cll himself sounds his familiar paean to “growth potency 
lt ; it insurance factors ” and its certain tendency toward optimal realization, 
‘. co-authors return an antiphonal of warnings and exceptions in a minor 
ha Phompson says, in effect, “ Predict not superiority, lest it depend on latent 
a at you cannot know”; Castner admonishes, “ Regularity ts the rule, 
ctor: constantly aware of the factors that lead to variation”; and Amatruda 
thin hat environmental catastrophes which cannot be forescen produce 
res from normal development that make prediction “ exceedingly 
ot! 
- disappointing feature to one whose interest 1s primarily in “normal” 
he » lren is that the cases selected for presentation represent such a distorted 
-_ Gesell says that he has chosen from among the 10,000 children 
* ined at the Clinic not run-of-the-mine cases but rather those that represent 
itical vide diversity of growth careers,” among them several that are “ especially 
na because their abnormality represents “ Nature’s experiments inthe 
7 log development.” Hence about a fourth of the cases included have 
anomaly—cretinism, mongolianism, hemihypertrophy, pubertas 
eri suffered a traumatizing illness resulting in) permanent or 


to the nervous system. At least another twenty-five cas 


been shifted about from irresponsible parents to institutions to 


k 
rta ind adoptive homes, represent Society's experiments with development; 
ll apparently overlooks this factor, making no mention of the instructive 
) se records. As nearly as one can estimate, only a fourth of the 
treated in the volume could be considered healthy, non-problem 
growing up amidst their siblings under the guidance of their own 
HT) 
- written by Gesell, reports the subsequent status of thirty children who 
<i ribed in Infancy and human growth, published in 1928. From the 
au ental curves and the sparse notations one gathers that there were few 
with most of the cases during the ten-year interval, and that final status 
the based on a single Stanford Binet test given after a number of years. The 
ce, terval on the growth graph, however, is filled with a long, smoothly flowing 
heir that gives one the impression of steady, unflu tuating ck velopmental 
rou tress. Gesell emphasizes the essential correctness of the early forecasts for 
hes t cases; and in the nine cases that turned out far differently from the expe 
t ol tat his discussion is an attempt to excuse or to justify the prognosis and a 
kers rning of caution in clinical interpretations. In secking an explanation of 
thi repancy between prediction and actuality, he turns to the ten-year-old 
yan hile of early examinations rather than to the reality of the child's interim history. 
t! 106, to be sure, he does devote ten lines to “environmental influences 
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cultural milieu, siblings, parents, food, sunshine, illness, trauma. education 
But except for such crumbs as “MN’s bilingual comprehension” and 
checkered career in institutions and boarding houses” the reader might conclud 
that the children of his “biographies” were growing up in vacuums, 


The majority of these thirty cases represent abnormal or “atypical grow: 


complexes.” Nevertheless, among the half-dozen or so normal and suy 
children he includes, Gesell gives instances of the persistence of early persona 
traits such as affability, drive, spontaneity, and vivacity, and of the early apy 
ance of musical and artistic talent. In such phrases as “ certainty 
sequences,” “intrinsic determiners of growth potentiality,” and g 
invulnerability,” Gesell leaves one in no doubt of his firm faith that men: 
growth, like truth, will out. 

The three co-authors are mainly responsible for Part II. In reporting fo 
cases of superiority, one early recognized and sustained, two unsuspected 
infancy, and one forecast but not realized, Thompson shrinks from mention 
any factors that might have been associated with the growth changes. Of ti 
five cases designated as premature or immature, discussed by Gesell 
Thompson jointly, two were foundlings for whom birth records were inad 
quate and prematurity was only suspected. In the case of JL, the premature , 
whose record is included in most detail, one notes that from eleven months ont 
“spurious developmental quotients” calculated from the uncorrected chron 
logical age approximate more closely the final quotient obtained at twelve year 
than do those based upon the “corrected chronological age” obtained by sy 
tracting the two months of estimated prematurity from the birth age. 

The contributions of Castner and Amatruda differ conspicuously from th 
earlier section of the book in that environmental setting is briefly described { 
each child. Castner definitely attributes to family cooperation and its lack t 
successful and unsuccessful treatment of two cases of speech retardation. It 


refreshing to find this example of the devil being given his due; still, clinic: 


literature is so unanimous in its finding of parental cooperation as the key | 
success in all child guidance that these two instances offer nothing that i 
very new. Castner’s success in predicting reading disabilities from clues obtain 
in preschool examinations is more impressive and -useful, but the gist of 1 
material he has published previously. 

A few of the cases reported by Amatruda show normal mental growth 
spite of severe physical complications, and in discussing these the author tak 
occasion to bolster up Gesell’s theory that “factors of insurance” safeguard 
growth and make for “developmental optimum.” But in more than half t! 
cases it is clear to her that the intervention of disease markedly and permanently 
altered the course of growth. 

None of the authors assembles for discussion the twenty-five cases in whic! 


Society did the experimenting—perhaps the most instructive of the lot 


these children were at one time or another victims of inferior circumstan 
In five cases “insurance factors” or “growth potency” apparently operat 
during the period of unfavorable environment to spare the child any deleter 

effect; at least successful placement in foster homes was accompanied by litt! 
or no change in the “growth careers.” Two cases decreased in developmenta 
rating after placement, and one fluctuated. But seventeen, more than two-third 
of the cases, improved in developmental rating after placement in a fairly 
desirable and permanent foster home. Gesell would explain the initial lov 
scores and the subsequent rise of these children for whom environmenta 


manipulation seemed to serve as a stimulant to development, as instances in 
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examiner had failed to assess properly the “factors of insurance” 


rly tests or in which these factors “came tardily to full force.” But to 


wer these cases seem to add their bit to the growing body of eviden 
potentiality for mental growth is basically dependent upon ‘deep 
chemical factors,” as Gesell insists, the “trend and tempo” of mental 


ent may be greatly altered by the impact of physical and cultural forces 


tside the child himself. 


Mary SHIRLEY 
tv of California. 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS: A Forty-ON 


1 By Clara Harrison Town. 


Srupy oF One HunNprep aANnp 
Buffalo: Foster and Stewart, 193 


; 


} 


an 


n, it might not survive the close reading to which it is entitled. Too 
lers would throw it down with the old rationalization: here is another 
alarmist” propaganda. Or: such wretchedness “can’t happen here 

this looks like the output of a pressure group. Whether it is claimed for 
reditarian or an environmentalist camp will depend on the commentator’ 
A brief could be made for either side 

She merely presents tl 


wok were the production of a less cautious and scholarly worker t 


judices or predilections. 
Town wisely does not go into the question. 
familial feeblemindedness, patiently and monotonously repeating for 


ifter family her array of items. Her records show two, three, four, up to 
Sh 


n exceeding, seven cases of feeblemindedness for some families 


With admirabk 


matings 


data even unto the third generation in some instances. 
she has assembled records on first matings, second 
and illegitimate unions, non-consanguinous and_ incestuous; on 


nal matings, such as those in which the father appears in two and three 


it unions, each time leaving a mark of feeblemindedness in the ranks of 


or in which a normal woman, mated to a feebleminded partner 
rear 


spring 


mentally-defective offspring, remarries into normality and 


ing 
| children. 
+r | is a summary of the familial data, set down mostly in totals an 
For instance, 105 feebleminde: 
If all the heads of families had 


For all its thoroughness, the stud) 


i 


tages, with some grouped tabular matter. 
were found among the 141 families. 

tudied, this figure would be higher. 
xhaustive, since not all members of each family could be reached or 
ly examined. But pronouncement of feeblemindedness was never 

on the basis of individual diagnosis, adduced through clinical proc 


ypetent examiner. This kind of appraisal of mental status diflers f 


ployed in many of the earlier field or survey reports, when the crit 
iting a person as defective were often based solely on the observations 
en, not psychologically trained. In the Town study, a diagnosis of feebl 
ledness 
diagn 
closer inspection of these exemptions discloses that 
orderliners,” and 79 as “ retarded,” a term used to “designate a person whose 
tality does not reach the level of development expected at his age” (p 
ng children who have suffered from under-nourishment, neglect, illness, 
ural deprivation, for whom there is still hope that new and more beneficent 
nent will offer a chance for normal development, are sometimes classified 


retarded.” Many of these, however, are later diagnosed as 


is given for some 398 persons in the array of family members 
not feebleminded, 


are ciassinead as 


ostic caution, Dr. Town lists 180 persons as 


genuinely 


minded. 
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For some 57 individuals in 32 families, the rating is ~ appeared feebleminded 
his tentative classification has greater validity when made by experi 
clinicians than when offered by non-professionals. Of the total 180 listed a 
not teebleminded,” 141 are now eliminated, leaving only 39 individuals , 


suspect, Or a bare 15 per cent of the 575 persons studied. 
On pages 11-12, the author states: “The material collected varies in a 
and amount, but great care has been taken to record only facts which 


apr 


to be supported by credible evidence. Rumors and general Impressions 
omitted.” 


With such cautious use of criteria. how can any one cast this study a ide. oy 


on 


lump it with those issued a few years back. which were based on Impress 


data, or were assembled by superficial techniques? Indeed, it is douby! 


iu 
any familial study has ever been made—certainly none has been mad 
America—which approaches this one for meticulous care. In England, Lidl 
and others have made heroic efforts, but without such extensive or int 
employment of individual mental tests and clinical evaluations as charact 

the examination of the membership of these 141 families. 

What are the famililes of feebleminded persons like, at least those fam; 
having two or more feebleminded members? In the physical field, malnutrition 
is recorded for 28 children; tuberculosis for 29 families (78 individuals); lues { 
1g cases, probably more; visual defects for 18 individuals, cardiac difficulties { 


20 families; speech defects for 11 individuals. There were at least 23 recorded 


miscarriages and stillbirths; early death claimed 115 children. 


Socially, the picture for the 141 families is even worse. Family custody } 


to be removed for 96 children (20 families). Alcohol was used to exc 
59 families (64 males, 26 females). In 31 marriages, the family was deserted 


iC I 


by its responsible head. There was extreme physical abusiveness in 23 fa 


including homicidal attacks. Sexual irregularities are recorded against 9 
families (76 individuals). in addition. illegitimate mat rnity must be added { 

51 families (65 mothers, many of them being children of the families iny 
gated). Add also promiscuity and prostitution for 14 families, and for 
marriage for 11 cases. Incest—between brother and sister, father and daughter 


and grandfather and granddaughter—occurred in 8 obvious instances of preg 
nancy, with more suspected but not established. Some 99 persons were sentence: 
by courts to reformatories, prisons, jails, or put on probation. A recording of 
theft for 35 families (45 persons) should not be omitted. Psychoses and epileps 
and other stigmata are also represented. 

What are the implications of these sordid totals, so large in summation among 
so small a group of American citizenry? Dr. Town mentions a few. One 
that society is not meeting its responsibility. Social agencies are not alert to the 
differences in the functioning capacity of feeble minds as contrasted with that 
of the normal-minded who are socially or economically maladjusted. If socia 
work were more insightful, it would stop the practice of using similar techniques 
for both groups of unfortunates. Correctional schools, prison sentences, ten 
porary supervision in the community, intermittent guidance, parole, exhorta 
tions, and so on, are useless when applied to the feebleminded. What these 
latter need is constant care, either in a custodial institution, a dependable colony 
or family, or a sheltered workshop and home, always providing these units are 
managed by persons who understand the limitations and needs of their charges 
It thus segregated, the feebleminded become someone's responsibility, as they ar 
in England, where every case has a guardian appointed by the Local Mental 
Deficiency Authority. Mental defectives. properly protected and assisted, can 


be happy, because they can be provided with something to do, something which 
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n their capacities and which brings joy in the working. Thus, in a 
they can also become self-supporting. They can be provided with 
nship of their own kind. And, most significant of all, they will be 

renounce the burdens of parenthood, and themselves take their 


¢ 


tful places as permanent children. 
Town's presentation is an outstanding example of restraint and under 


) 


nt. Her pages are characterized by a minimum of verbiage, but the 
insists on thrusting itself out to those who are sensitive to the develop 
| needs of children, of which qualified parenthood is undoubtedly the first 


i 
greatest. 


Giapys C. ScHWESINGER 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York, N. 


Hygiene Mopern Epucation. Edited by Paul A. Witty and Charles 
Skinner. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Pp. x+539. 
It often happens that movements in psychology seem to be built around key 
Take, for instance, the word “repression” in connection with psycho 
Any adequate explanation of this term immediately leads to the most 
portant contributions of Freud. Repression is an unconscious process whereby 
avoids the painful awareness of instincts which emanate from the td. 


attempt to explain this one term, repression, we have mentioned five 
rds used by psychoanalysts in a technical sense. 
seventeen contributors to Mental hygiene in modern education, 
| as the two editors, agree upon the same set of crucial words. They are 
d again and again. These words, or their synonyms, are: integration, 
personality, total situation. Typical statements are: “ The incorporation 
rogeneous life experiences into a pattern of living such that the organism 
smoothly, easily, and economically is called integration” (17, italics in 
‘Language plays a large part in the integration and social adjustment 
child . . .” (329). “ That which ts either essential or inimical to the 
of the personality as a whole (1.c., to its stimulation and its organization ) 
rtamt . . .” (234, italics in book). “The personality must be observed 
easured as a whole, in whole-life situations, if distorted results are to be 
led” (193). “ To understand the child, we must have knowledge of source, 
position, flow, outlets, general pressure and as many as possible of the other 
that surround him and impinge upon him. These include the social 
conomic structure of the community in which he lives” (128). “Since 
problems of the teacher are so closely bound up with lags and conflicts in 
culture, social reconstruction is an integral part of mental hygiene” (525) 
Let us analyze one of these crucial words, to see if scientists agree upon the 
gical phenomena referred to. The mathematician has no doubt about 
erations referred to by the term “integration.” Is the same true for the 
Specifically, what person is or has been “integrated”? As a 
detail an 


vchologist? 
r of fact, not one of the seventeen contributors describes 1n any 
grated personality.” Some of the authors describe this phenomena 
stractly: “In wellintegrated personalities cycles of behavior are larger, less 


lependent, and more balanced than they are in poorly integrated personalities ” 


\re Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin well-integrated personalities? For each of 
In fact, they 


three men, there is one “master value,” one large goal. 
so well “integrated” that any opposition to their “major purpose” (229) 


mediately crushed. 
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The present reviewer feels fairly sure that most of the contributors to \y 
hygiene in modern education would deny that they have a dictator ideal as 9 
Yet much of their abstract discussion of “integration” leads to this conch 
Their central word does not communicate adequately. The present rey; 
also has doubts about the term “whole personality.” As a direction-point 
word, as a rough guide-post, it may be useful. But are scientists definitely ag 
upon the-thing-referred-to? Without such agreement can meaningful exp 
ments be performed? Without agreement on the word-thing relation, cay 
have anything more valid than scholastic verbalism? 

This book was “designed for students of education and psychology, tea: 
in service, school supervisors and administrators, adult education groups, 
parents” (vu). Most of the contributors are connected with college: 
universities, although a few are clinical workers. Topics include phy 
physiological, and psychological changes from infancy through high 
(there is no discussion of mental hygiene in college); remedial work of ma 


types; language and personality; the function of child guidance clinics: in: 
gence of feeble-minded and gifted; personality deviations; delinquency; th 
of the community in mental hygiene; basic drives; etc. Each chapter ha 
series of questions and in some cases a rather extensive bibliography 

The editors state that the contributors were all “ guided in their writing by 
general statement of aims and objectives and by an outline devised to 


give unit 


to the entire presentation and to prevent needless overlapping and duplicatio: 


(vin). In view of this fact, it seems rather curious that there should b. 
different lists of “basic drives.” On page 105 the scheme of W. I. Thomas 
briefly presented. There are “four basic desires or drives: desire for 
experience, for security, for response (or affection), and for recognition (o: eg 
saustaction).” On page 200 there is a complex pyramid, the top of \ 
labeled “the urge toward dynamic equilibrium.” This is the “cor 
denominator of all desires, and there are shown to be just four general mod 
mastery, adaptation, arousal, and repose—of secking or gaining this end.” 
page 228 there are presented several “ personality needs.” They are: 
group membership and participation,” which is related to the “needs for 
pendence, conformity, and status.” Another need, “just as universal and 
as important as the need for group membership—is the need for happin 
‘A third universal personality need is for a major purpose.” On _ pag 
is another list of “universal motivating forces: (1) The need for orga 
security . - (2) The need for ego-recognition . . . (3) The need to ¢ 
tribute to the welfare of others . . . (4) The need for reasonable freedom 
(italics in book). It seems rather relevant to ask if “instincts” have not 
back through the door labeled “ drives” or “ needs.” If so, 1s not the critic 
of the 1920's contra McDougall applicable? 

The several contributors vary in the degree of specificity with which they 
present their material. Case histories are given in detail by some; others hard! 
even mention any individual. There are a few strange omissions. In a dis: 
sion of the constancy of the IQ, the work of Beth Wellman is complete! 
omitted. Although many of the authors are at least indirectly indebted 
John Dewey's educational philosophy, he is mentioned by only one. And t! 
is occasionally a questionable and unsupported statement. Certainly there n 
have been some reference for this sentence: “It is notorious that many suc 
men were dullards in school” (31). 

Finally, to use the language of the contributors, it seems that more space 
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total situation” in which the child grows up. 


been devoted to the 
in the book, almost asides, which arouse 


one or two short sentences 


n the reader which scem not to have occurred to the writers. Are 
t clinics so very important when three out of ten young people 


(3)? Do curves of the growth and decline of 


bes 
and 24 are job 
or even splendid device: 
‘average wage of the employed (youth) is only thirteen 


css 
for improving reading, appear important 
know that the 
week " (3)? Tf it is true th: 


intry are undernourished 


ut “from 15 to 50 per cent of the children 


(gor), do hearing and visual deficiencies 


so important in themselves 


f those contributors who mention extra-school factor 


id unspecific manner 


Mental hygiene and the 
cific; he presents actual human beings trying to deal with their environ 


One exception is H. E. Anderson, in the chapter 


wholesome growth of the school child.” 


ide and outside the school. He then gives useful and specific techniques 


I Too many of the other chapters give vague and important 


which is so broad and “universal” that it applies to no one 
rt 


situation, 
Arnoup THOMSEN 


niversity 


APPLIED snp Psycnotocy. By Clarence T. Gray and 


d F. Votaw. New York: The Ronald Press, 1939. Pp. xiv +278. 


tatistics applied to education and psychology, Gray and Votaw have 
in elementary book. intended for those students who have no back 


in mathematics. It includes a variety of problems of a practical sort, 


presents topics in such a way as to suggest effective teaching procedures 


ideration of problems arising in educational research makes the tech 


eem more logical and practical than they would otherwise appear to 
inning student 


most first editions of texts on statistics, this book contains minor errors 


presentation of formulas without proofs con 


some major faults. The 
In 


in unnecessary arbitrariness to discussions of statistical techniques. 


topics is poorly organized and not well balanced 


the treatment ol 
th the book is not intended to be exhaustive, it includes a number of 


nd formulas of very little importance in educational statistics. The 


scores is given very casual and inadequate treat 


nt ot comparable 
probability 


Much of the material included under “Applications of the 


belongs elsewhere. There is no adequate table of the normal curve 


The presentation of the reliability of a difference between two means, 
One gets 


pter 6, priot to the treatment of correlation, seems ill-advised 


pression that the discussion of topics is elementary and leisurely up to 


er 8; at this point it becomes rather hurried 
lixcussing textbooks on statistics, it seems easiest 
f this book, which are rather individual, should not be 


and Votaw have succeeded 
For those who want a relativels painless, yet 
ommended. 


to discover faults The 
ove rlooked 


in avoiding the confusing discussions so 


mon in elementary statistics 
nd, introduction to educational! statistics this book may be re 


Harotp D. Carrer. 


University of California. 
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